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IN SPARKLING WINTER. 


‘ 
BY EARL MARBLE. 


I. ad 
Ah! the blossoms that strayed round the threshold of June, 
And bloomed into wreaths for the soft-breathing maiden, 
The luxuriant verdure that smiled in the noon, ier 
With the wealth of bright summer so heavily laden, ' : 
Have fallen before Father Time’s glittering scythe ; ‘A 
But how fondly the heart all their beauty remembers! 
So right and so joyous, with summer songs blithe, 
With naught now remaining but ashes and embers. 
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In Sparkling Winter. 


And shall we forget the more gorgeous array 

That came when the autumn-doors swung on their hinges? 
For what gleams in the memory brighter alway 

Than the beauty and glory of autumn’s bright tinges? 
But these also sank to their burial as well, 

And left desolation o’er mountain and valley, 
While fair Indian Summer seemed breathing their knell 

As she paused o’er the blight with sad Nature to dally. 


But now we ne’er think of the desolate days 
That so recently reigned in their gloominess o’er us, 
No more thian we dwell on a sorrow that weighs I 
When we list to the thrilling refrain of a chorus; 
For as the dull sorrow is smothered in joy, 
And laughter lights up the sad face that was weeping, 
So the bleakness that clouded our springs with alloy 
Beneath the bright snowdrifts in Lethe is sleeping. 


rv. 
How brightly the ice on the lake’s bosom gleams! 
And how merrily joyous the skaters skim over!— 
The scene of the maiden’s fond summer-eve dreams, 
With flute and guitar, in the boat with her lover. 
And the hillside, where often the cattle did graze, 
Unconscious bf all the world’s vain, silly boasters, 
Is a livelier spot in these hale wintry days; 
For here flock the merry-voiced, fun-seeking coasters. 


Vv. 

What though, then, the gardens and trees on the lawn 

Are stripped of the verdure that summer rained o’er them? 
A new life and beauty with winter is born, 

That in its own season stands even before them. 
We sit round the hearth that grows lurid with flame, 

As the wind whistles over the landscape so sober, 
In the evenings beside which the sammer’s are tame, 

And quaff off the vintaged and sparkling October. 


Vi. 

Ah! then sing in the praise of the days and the nights 

That come when the winter’s snow-crystals are blooming. 
What though for the time all the verdure it blights, 

When the heart’s fond affections ’tis ever exhuming ? 
For the skaters’ hearts beat with the ring of the steel, 

And other hearts dance ’neath the furs on the sleighings, 
As neyer will any more tender ones feel 

In the summer’s bright gardens or spring’s olden Mayings. 
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A ROPE BRIDGE IN PERU. 
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Of all tropical countries, South America is 
the most interesting, Its immense rivers and 
towering mountains, its vast forests and rich 
plains, but above all its rare geological treas- 
ures, have made it, as it were, plainest and 
_Yet the most baffling page of the Great Crea- 
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tor’s handiwork. Nowhere else can the:mys- - 

tery of creation be so thoroughly studied, and ' 

nowhere else can man feel s@ powerfully his. f 

own insignificance and the 

ness of the Almighty. 
The engraving on this page ome 
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of a peculiar class of South American rivers. 
It presents a view on the Apurimac in Peru. 
The rope bridge is three hundred feet above 
the surface of the stream, and is not half way 
up the cliffs. This river flows through an im- 
mense bed of rock, and its waters have gradu- 
ally worn the channel from a few feet from the 
top to its present extraordinary depth. 

There are many streams of this kind in 
South America, and some in North America. 
In the latter country the most remarkable is 
the Colorado, which, for miles, passes through 
a gorge or canon worn by its own resistless 
waters, the height of which is estimated at 
more than a thousand feet, and whose secrets 
no one has yet discovered. 

To the casual observer it seems impossible 
that so soft a substance as water should be 
able to perfornfuch a stupendous work upon 
the solid rock. A closer examination will re- 
veal the fact that this fluid is the most power- 


Studies for the Aquarium. 


ful wearing or cutting agent known to man. 
It derives its power chiefly from the force of 
the current. Mr. Lyell, the geologist, states 
that water flowing at the rate of three inches 
per second, will tear up fine clay; six inches 
per second, fine sand; twelve inches per sec- 
ond, fine gravel; and three feet per second, 
stones of the size of an egg. From this it may 
be seen that it is not so difficult for a river 
current to wear away even so hard a substance 
as rock. 

An interesting example of this is given by 
the Falls of Niagara, The mighty waters of 
that “falling sea” are wearing away the 
rock over which they rush, and are gradually 
shifting the cataract higher up the river. It is 
said that by this process, it has already re- 
ceded in the course of ages through a distance 
of more than seven miles from a point between 
Queé@nstown and Lewistown, to which the 
high level of the country continues. 


STUDIES FOR THE AQUARIUM. 


If our people manifest a decided fondness 
for any of the sciences, it is for seeking to un- 
ravel and make plain the secrets of Nature, 
which afford such an interesting and useful 
study. No country offers so many favorable 
opportunities to the naturalist as our own, for 
no other is so bountifully supplied with the 
wonders of sea and shore. Our extensive sea 
coast, our vast inland rivers and lakes, our gi- 
gantic ranges of mountains, all afford more 
ample facilities for research than can be found 
anywhere else on earth. 

On this page we present an illustration of a 
“Marine Aquarium,” such as almost any one 


form. As most of the species of “ anim» 

” nd on our coast, and can he 
transported a long distance without injury, 
comparatively little trouble will be incurred 
in forming an aquarium. 

That which is represented in our engraving 
on this page we have prepared from studies 
made especiajly for this journal, our model 
being chiefly the magnificent specimens now 
in possession of the National Government at 
Washington. These are large and carefully 
conducted. Many of the plants contained in 
them have been brought from the remotest 
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Studies for the Aquarium. 


corners of the earth, some having been coflect- 
ed by the officers of our glorious navy, and 
others presented by various distinguished per- 
sonages and learned societies of the old and 
new worlds. 

In the Aquarium here illustrated the reader 
will find large and small shells and pieces of 
rock, arranged tastefully, and with regard to 
convenience and display. Covering these 
rocks, and scattered about the bottom, are 
various kinds of Zoophytes. 

The term Zoophyta—derived from two 
Greek words signifying animal and plant—is 
that applied to a very numerous class of ma- 
rine creatures that inhabit the crevices of the 
periodically submerged rocks in all parts of 
the world. As they may be easily collected, 
and kept in confinement for years without 
much trouble, there is no reason why their 
“cultivation” may not become as favorite a 


THE DIANTHUS. 
hobby as the propagation of ferns and cacti. 
That they are not more commoyly kept as 
household pets may be attributed to the fact 
that comparatively few people know where to 
find them, and that still fewer are acquainted 
with the beautiful appearance which they 
present when under water. Thirty years ago 
Captain Marryatt described one of his charac- 
ters as watching them, from the gunwale of a 
boat, in the clear water beneath him, and dis- 
covering “ objects of all sizes, of all colors, and 
of all shapes, all of them beautiful, and to be 
admired, and yet of them not one, perhaps, in 
hundreds of millions ever meets the eye of 
man.” 

We purpose in this article to present to our 
readers a few hints by which they may provide 
themselves with an unfailing source of profit 
and amusement. In the June, July and Au- 
gust numbers of BALLovu’s MAGAZINE for 
1866, we gave to our readers a number of the 


most beautiful as well as the most wonderful 
of the sea anemones. All of these can be ob- 
tained on our Atlantic coast. In a moderate 
sized Aquarium a number of these specimens 
may be collected, and we mention several, 


THE TRUMPET ANEMONE. 


in order that the reader may choose between 
them. 

A very pretty polyp is the Nailed Anemone, 
a delicate, white semi-transparent sea-flower. 
Then there is the Red Anemone, with its 
long serpent-like tentacles falling down around 
the rock to which it is attached, like the locks 
of the fabled Medusa. The Phosphoric Sea- 
Pen is a most wonderful specimen. It is so 
called front its resemblance to a quill pen. It 
consists of a long slender stem, to which, com- 
mencing at about half its height, dre attached 
a numberof polyps conn by spines, which 
resemble the feathers of @ quill. The stem is 
colorless, but the branches are a beautiful 


purple. This is more an animal than aflower. 
It possesses the power of propelling itself 
through the water, and when irritated, sends 
out in all directions a shower of mort brilliant. 
phosphoric sparks. The shell of a whelk may 
be added to advantage, and these shells are 
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frequently covered with acorn-like barnacles 
with crimson tentacles. The Twisted Serpula, 
with its rich feather-like tentacles, which are 
hurriedly drawn inward when the animal is 
alarmed, is also a handsome specimen. The 
Glassy Sea-Cucumber is another wonder with- 
in reach. Indeed it is regarded as the most 
perfect of all the wonders. of nature. The 
body is covered with a soft leathery skin, 
which is sometimes furnished with calcareous 
plates or granules without spines. Along the 
sides are rows of feet or suckers, by means of 
which the motion of the animal is obtained. 
The mouth is surrounded by a row of branch- 
ing and retractile tentacles, supported on an 
osseous ring which forms the rudiment of an 
internal skeleton. . The sexes are distinct; 
some multiplyiby fissuration, but mostly by 
means of eggs. Then there are the Sea 
Urchin, which is so well known; the Many- 
Fingered Alyconium; the Thick-horned, and 
the Gemmed Anemones; the various colored 
Plumose Anemones; and the Auricula-like 
Lucernaria. All of these are within reach of 
the dwellers on the sea-coast, or in the States 
which border either ocean or the Gulf of 
Mexico. .A small outlay of money, a little in- 
dustry and scientific knowledge, will lay the 
foundation for a thorough acquaintance. 

But as those of our readers who are blessed 
with the means of gratifying their wishes may 
desire to have in their collections specimens 
still rarer and more beautiful than those we 
have already named, we will mention three, 
which may be seen in the great Aquariums at 
Washington, and which are justly regarded as 
the most perfect specimens of their class. 


The first of these is the Dianthus, and is: 


represented in the engraving on page 9. It 
is a very beautiful specimen, but is not very 


The Aurora Borealis. 


hardy or very plentiful. It is found chiefly on 
the coast of the British Islands, and it is gath- 
ered principally on some parts of the Devon- 
shire coast, and may be obtained at Weymouth, 
in the Clyde, in the Bay of Dublin, and other 
places. Its color varies in shade from a beau- 
tiful transparent white to an orange-red. Its 
disc is surrounded by a frill, edged with ten- 
tacles, and it possesses the peculiarity of 
changing its form in a most remarkable man- 
ner, these transformations generally taking 
place previous to its adhering to the sides of 
the glass into which it may have been intro- 
duced. When satisfied with its location, it 
assumes the shape shown in our illustration. 

The next engraving represents the Trumpet 
Anemone, another English specimen. It is an 
equally distinct variety, both in shape and 
color, having a slender, pale-blue column, 
with long tentacles. It is found in Guernsey 
and Falmouth; but is exceedingly rare, and 
should, therefore, be prized by the fortunate 
finder, for it forms one of the handsomest 
objects for the aquarium. 

The Cup Coral, also represented, is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful creature, and will live for 
years in confinement, if the water be kept 
wrated. It differs in character from the 
anemones, inasmuch as it possesses an inter- 
nal calcareous structure. 

After the Aquarium is formed, the real 
pleasure begins. The specimens when collect- 
ed are mostly mere shapeles$ masses of jelly ; 
but when placed in sea water of the proper 
temperature, they expand and assume all their 
beautiful forms and gorgeous hues. Many a 
well-spent hour may be passed in watching 
them, and studying their habits and charac- 
teristics, and learning from these mute, soulless 
creatures the Creator’s wisdom and goodness. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The Aurora Borealis is the most interesting 
of all the phenomena of Nature. Until the 
last century it was believed to appear only in 
the Northern skies, but since then it has been 
proved to be a visitor to the Southern heavens 
as well, although in the latter place it is not 
so frequently seen, nor is it so magnificent in 
its displays. The reports of the various Arctic 
expeditions which have wintered in the ice, 
state that it was almost always seen by them 
in the South, while Captain Beechy, who win- 
tered in Kotzerne Sound, two hundred and 


fifty miles to the southward of the ice, says 
he always observed it in a northern direction. 
When seen in the South the light is generally 
called the Aurora Australis, or the Southern 
Light. 

The most beautiful displays are witnessed 
in the Northern sky, and in all ages the phe- 
nomenon has attracted great attention. In 
the Middle Ages it was the object of a consid- 
erable amount of superstition. The stream- 
ers, as the long wavering rays of light thrown 
out from the meteor are called, were believed 
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The Aurora Borealis. 


to be spirits, and were looked upon with fear 
and dread. At the present day this supersti- 
tion seems to be shared in part by the North 
American Indians. They watch for the Au- 
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rora with great interest, as they believe tke 
lights to be the spirits of their fathers roaming 4 
through the happy hunting grounds of the 
spirit land. In the early ages the appearance 
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12 Going and Coming. 


of a brilliant Aurora was carefully recorded 
among the chronicles of the state. 

It has been said that when the corruscations 
are particularly quick and vivid, the Auroral 
display is attended by a crackling noise, re- 
sembling that which accompanies the escape 
of sparks from an electric machine. This, 
however, is a point upon which scientific men 
disagree, some asserting and others denying it 
most positively. When it is remembered that 
the Aurora is an electric light, this noise does 
not seem improbable in high northern regions. 

The engraving on page 11 represents an 
Aurora Borealis as seen from the defile of 
Cabri, in the Alps, on the 28th of August, 1859. 


The nizht was well advanced when this beau- 
tiful display was observed. On the verge of 
the Northern horizon a brilliant light was 
seen, which grew gradually larger and larger 
uatil it resembled the rising sun. About 
»thirty degrees above this central light was a 
broad luminous semi-circle, while two large 
streamers representing the radii of the circle, 
darted out from, the central light and cut the 
luminous arc, growing broader as they mount- 
ed the heavens. This extraordinary spectacle 
lasted for nearly.an hour, and then slowly 
failed away, giving an American teurist, who 
chanced to be journeying among the Alps, an 
opportunity of making a correct drawing of it. 


GOING AND COMING. 
3isr DECEMBER, 1866, 


5. Baby brings upon the earth 
Certain presents from the fairies; 

Talismans, of which the worth 
Utterly beyond compare is,— 

Presents, be it understood, 

Both for evil and for good. 


IME once lost comes not again, 


Sixty-six is dying slowly; 
“Child, we welcome thee with pain,” 
Say the watchers, bowing lowly, 
To a baby who is born 
As the midnight meets the morn. 


2. I can speed the parting guest, 
Smiling, and with arms a-kimbo, 

When he starts to join the rest 
Of the buried years in limbo. 

Sixty-six was less to me 

Than this little child may be. 


3. Looking through the past a bit, 
I can pretty well remember 
How I sat—as now I sit— 
Watching out a dim December; 
Half in hope and half in fear, 
Waiting for the present year. 


4. Let it all be hope to-night; 

Fear will come to-morrow, maybe; 
Let at least my heart be light 

For the sake of little baby, 


Coming to a world of pain - 
In the darkness and the rain. 


6. So it might be worth my while 
To prepare a kindly greeting, 

And to welcome with a smile 
Little baby at our meeting: 

Seeing that I quite intend 

Baby fr my bosom friend. 
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THE MINIATURE SHIP “RED, WHITE AND BLUE.” 


Our English friends are puzzled at the 
audacity of two bold but rather reckless 
Americans, who determined to astonish the 
world, and succeeded, by crossing the Atlantic 
in a small boat, rigged like a ship, called the 
“Red, White and Blue.” Knowing that our 
readers take an interest in all that relates to 
American enterprise and success, we have 
secured an excellent illustration of the little 


which is now so famous for having performed 
an extraordinary voyage all across the Atlan- 
tic, from New York to Margate, in thirty- 
eight days! It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the two only men on board this little 
ship—its eaptain and owner, John M. Hud- 


. son, and his companion of congenial adven- 


turous spirit, Frank E, Fitch—were greatly 
congratulated on having accomplished so per- 


ship, as she appeared while sailing up the 
English Channel, after having escaped most of 
the perils of her voyage. The following 
account of the exploit is from a late London 
paper. It says: 
On the afternoon of a stormy, gusty day, a 
little ship—or rather a boat of two tons and a 
half burden, rigged like a ship—was towed 
into Margate harber by Captain ‘Thomas 
Weather, of the boat Jessie. This proved to 
be no other than the Red, White and Blue, 


lous an adventure. Indeed, the crowd at 
Margate pier cheered them lustily, and for the 
next forty-eight hours the little ship was vis- 
ited by thousands, of whom some were skepti- 
cal enough to express doubts that so small a 
craft had ever performed so long a voyage. 
So it was before they started on their perilous 
and unparalleled enterprise. 

During the process of fitting and stowing 
ship, the tiny craft was visited by crowds of 


curious New Yorkers, who made neither fla / 
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tering nor hopeful comments, the general 
character of their remarks being somewhat as 
follows :—“ The fools will never get across ;” 
“That captain ought to be tried for murder ;” 
“They ought to be put in a lunatic asylum ;” 
while the fairer portion of the community, 
behaving differently, prayed for their safety. 
Nor were the comments of the New York 
press scarcely more favorable. In one in- 
stance, an article, headed “ One more Lunatic 
weary of Breath,” closed with a suggestion 
that the miniature ship should be christened 
“The Fool’s Own ;” and paragraphs appeared 
in most of the papers, speaking anything but 
hopefully of the chances of success. 

Undeterred, however, by these unfavorable 
remarks, Captain Hudson set sail from New 
York in the afternoon of the 9th of July. 
After being taken in tow by a steamer as far 
as the lightship off Sandy Hook, he cast off 
his towline, and fairly commenced his voyage, 
and, whatever credit may be attached to the 
adventurous achievement, successfully ¢rossed 
the stormiest ocean in the world in his cockle- 
shell of a vessel. He had with him a dog 
named Fanny, that had been presented to 
him by a friend, Mr. Reckhow, of Brooklyn ; 
but it would have been well for the poor brute 
in question if that gentleman’s generosity had 
stoppel short at a very appropriate gift of 
stores; for poor Fanny, unable to stand up 
against constant wet and exposure, gave up 
the ghost just as the Red, White and Blue 
made the mouth of the Thames. 

Going down the Bay of New York, poor 
Fanny seemed to have a presentiment of the 
fate that awaited her, for she howled lament- 
ably, refused to be reconciled to her new 
quarters, and at last fell overboard; but un- 
fortunately, perhaps it may be said, a boat 
from a steamer saved her. 

When they had been out at sea for three 
days, poor Fanny had become somewhat rec- 
onciled to her situation, and occasionally 
could find a dry spot, for she is “logged” on 
the 13th of July as follows:—“She takes it 
out in sleeping.” The periodical recurrence 
of entries recording expenditure of cans of 
beef for the dog demonstrates that her sad 
fate was in no way due to any. want of kind- 
ness and attention on the part of her biped 
shipmates. She ultimately fell sick, refused 
ali food, and when they arrived in the Thames, 
and were being towed up to Gravesend, poor 
Fanny not being able to hold out any longer, 
died at their feet in great agony, after a 
number of previous fits. 


The Miniature Ship “Red, White and Blue.” 


It may be interesting to the reader to know 
the exact dimensions and rig of this little 
vessel. It is built exactly like a three-masted 
ship, and has all the sails bent to set just as 
in a ship of 1000 tons. Itis 27 feet long, about 
6 feet broad, and has a little more than 2 1-2 
feet depth of hold. The bowsprit is about 7 
feet in length; foremast about 21 feet hich; 
mainmast about 25 or 26; and mizzenmast 
about 18. 

This little ship was launched on the 2ist of 
June, with all her spars standing, bows on, 
from a dock five feet above the level of the 
water. Her captain and owner, John M. 
Hudson, was the only person on board, and 
he records it as a good indication of the fit- 
ness of his craft for her intended voyage that 
“she did not take a bucketful of water on 
deck, and, considering the weight aloft, did 
not look to turn over, or in any way feel 
crank, as the people on the docks said she 
would, but found themselves disappointed.” 

Having determined to cross the stormy 
Atlantic in this* miniature *'l-rigged ship, 
which is about the size of a ship’s jolly boat, 
Captain Hudson got a plucky New Yorker 
(Mr. Fitch), who had as much rashness as 
himself, to risk his life in so perilous an 


. undertaking. 


He put stores on board, consisting of 12 ten- 
gallon kegs of water, 200 Ibs. of ‘bread, 5 Ibs. 
of coffee, 2 Ibs. of tea, 10 Ibs. of butter, 4 boxes 
of smoked herrings, 1 dozen cans of milk, 15 
Ibs. of smoked beef, 17 Ibs. of cheese, 4 bottles 
of pickles, musgard, pepper, salt, and sauce, 2 
bottles of brandy, 1 bottle of whiskey, 1 bottle 
of bitters, and 2 dozen cans each of the fol- 
lowing preserved provisions—roast beef, roast 
turkey, roast chicken, and mutton soup. 

The little ship stood out to sea on the 9th 
of July, with a light breeze from the south- 
west. In the evening the wind shifted to the 
northwest, and freshened so much that the 
little craft “shipped plenty of water.” The 
crew made the unpleasant discovery that the 
decks leaked badly, for there were soon four 
inches of water in her, and their bed and pro- 
visions were wetted. They would have acted 
wisely to have run back to New York, and 
repaired defects; but they stood resolutely on 
their course, and determined to make the 
best of a bad business. From this time com- 
menced the ordinary routine of a ship at sea. 
Captain Hudson and his mate kept watch and 
watch. Of course, the “ watch on deck” had 
to steer the ship. If, therefore, it was neces- 
sory to take in sail, the “watch below” had to, 
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The Miniature Ship “Red, White and Dlue.” 


be hurried out for the purpose, and had also 
to perform all other necessary ship's duties. 

On the sixth day, they were bafiled by light, 
and sometimes by contrary winds, making a 
run only of sixty.three miles, of which no in- 
considerable proportion appeared to be due to 
the Gulf Stream. During the afternoon, they 
were becalmed, in company with a barque 
avout two miles distant. They set their en- 
sign, and the barque did the same; but, from 
her flag hanging down, they were unable to 
make out her nationality. Whatever his 
country, the captain of her was an ill-condi- 
tioned churl; for on a light air springing up, 
and the little ship heading to speak her, she 
wore round to the north, and kept off, “evi- 
dently,” as Captain Tudson says, “ not wish- 
ing to speak us.” There are very few readers 
who will not cordially endorse Captain Hud- 
son’s opinion, when he says, “I cannot say 
much for that captain’s humanity who would 
pass a small ship, with only two men in her, 
500 miles from land, without desiring to speak 
her, even if he could do nothing.” 

Bowling along before favorable winds, the 
little ship made runs of 92, 124, 104, and 115 
miles in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
and everything went on pretty favorably. On 
the 22d, they ran out of the Gulf Stream, 
which had hitherto been helping them much 
on their voyage. On the 4th of August they 
sighted a barque, the first sail seen for twenty 
days, and saw the sun set the first time for 
ten days. 

The next day, Sunday, August 5th, they 
saw another ship. She ran down to them, 
and proved to be the barque Princess Royal, of 
Nova Scvtia. She hove to, and the little ship 
ran under her lee, and got from her a bottle 
of rum, an old white signal light, and the Irish 
Times and Freeman’s Journal, of July 24th. 
The barque was eleven days out from Dublin, 
bound to Quebee. The seasonable gift of the 
rum they found “very good for wet days.” 
During the whole of the beginning of August, 
the little ship experienced strong westerly and 
north-westerly winds, which enabled her to 
lay her course, but which caused her to ship 
so much water that captain and mate were 
never dry, and suffered much from cold and 

ure, 

On Sunday, the 12th of August, the monot- 
ony of their daily life was somewhat relieved 
by a large shark coming alongside, and keep- 
ing them company. They this day got an 
observation of the sun, and found they had 


overrun their reckoning about sixty miles in 
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a run of 3300 from New York; considering 
that they had for the most part been navigat- 
ing by dead reckoning, the error was really 
very small. They found that Ushant bore 
south, distant twenty-seven miles, and from 
this point they took a fresh departure, and 
stood up the English Channel. Passing up 
Channel with a flowing sheet, they made all 
the well-known points in succession, commu- 
nicating at Hastings With some fishermen, 
from whom the news of their arrival was first 
heard. ‘ At Deal they got the offer of a pilot, 
which was declined. Rounding the South 
Foreland, they beat up against a head-wind 
to Margate, where, for the first time for thir- 
ty-four days, these wet and weary men enjoy- 
ed the luxury of stretching their pipes 
limbs and of sleeping in a dry bed. 

They remained at Margate till Saturday, the 
18th of August, when, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, they made sail with a light 
wind, and beat up for the mouth of the 
Thames. When they were abreast of Sheer- 
ness, the steamship Londonderry, Captain 
White, ran alongside, and kindly towed them 
up to Gravesend. Eventually, the Red, White 
and Blue went up as far as Greenhithe, and 
was anchored astern of the coast-guard ship, 
where she’ was scraped, painted, and made 
presentable before being brought up to town. 
The arrival of the little ship in the river ex- 
cited much interest, especially among Ameri- 
can shipmasters, who warmly congratulated 
Captain Hudson on his marvellous trip. The 
Red, White and Blue was conveyed to the 
Crystal Palace from Greenhithe on Saturday 
the 25th of last month. Captain Julius and 
Captain Hudson accompanied the little ship, 
which for some time-to come will form one of 
the attractions of the Palace. 

In spite of this plain statement of facts, 
some envious Britons declare that the little 
ship never made the voyage, and this has so. 
excited the builder of the boat, that he offers 
to wager $10,000 in gold against $1000 that 
she did cross the ocean; and further $10,000 
in gold against a like amount that Captain 
Hudson and Mr. Fitch could do it again. He 
will give the first $1000 to the poor of London, 
and on the second wager, if he wins, he will 
give one half to the poor of London and Liv- 
erpool, and one half to Captain Hudson and 
Mr. Fitch. No one has offered to take the 
wager, and people are settling down to the 
belief that the ship did eross the ocean. We 
would not advise a renewal of the undertak- 
ing. It is too rash. 
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MY INTERVIEW WITH A DUKE. 


An American gentleman, travelling in Eng- 
land, has sent home his diary for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, and from it we select the 
following account of his visit and interview 
with a certain distinguished person. The 
diary says: 

I arrive at Clapham station, on a visit to 
some friends. I get out. Official receives my 

' ticket. Very nearly getting into a difficulty 
with him, as I have tendered my second class, 
and he saw me get out of the first class car- 
riage. I am going to Furze Lodge I tell him; 


because if it isn’t Furze Lodge and is Furze 
Cottage he’ll correct me. The official is most 


civil. “Furze Lodge, O, of course.” The 
Frasers are evidently well known and highly 
respected. “The carriage for Furze Lodge is 
waiting, sir, totake you. Here’s the footman.” 
Iie takes me up to a tall menial in ahandsome 
livery and a cockade. (I note that the Frasers 
are going it.) The menial touches his hat, on 
the station-master introducing me politely as 
“the gentleman for Furze.” A porter puts my 
luggage into the carriage, and I put myself in 
after it. The coachman touches his hat on 


seeing me, the footman bangs the door, the 
station-master salutes me, the porter interests 
himself in my welfare to inguire “if I’ve got 
everything,” which simply means sixpence for 
himself. My spirits rise. Such a carriage, 
Damask lining; softest cushions. I suppose 
Fraser is a deputy-lieutenant or something, 
or else why should the servants wear cockades ? 
It can’t be to impose upon the country people, 
No, Fraser’s above that. He is not a snob. 
We enter Furze gates. Pretty little lodge 
at the gate. Old woman comes out and bobs 
acurtsey tome. Nice old woman. I bow to 
her and smile. For a moment I imagine my- 
self the Prince of Wales. It must be very 
tiring to go on bowing and smiling; but grat- 
ifying. Deer in the park. Old timber. 

I must get up my sketching again, and 
practise trees. Splendid oaks. Chestnuts. 
Cows. Two laborers; or country peasants. 
An artistically-planted flower garden. A 
lawn, like a soft green carpet without a wrin- 
kle in it, laid out for croquet exclusively. On 
it is a croquet party. They are in fancy cos- 
tumes$ from which I gather it is a croquet 


~ ¢lub.. Charming. I shall enjoy this. Mrs. 


Plyte Fraser, too, is such a nice person. All 
clever people here I'll be bound, or they 
wouldn’t do this sort of thing; because there 
is originality about it. Delightful; simply de- 
lightful! I think I see Fraser and Mrs. Fraser 
among the party. I wave my hand: I feel 
exhilarated. I shout, “ How are’you, how are 
you?” Meaning Fraser, who of course can’t 
answer at that distance, but will take the in- 
quiry for what it’s méant. I like being hearty 
with people. 

Here we are at the door of Furze Lodge. 
A gray-headed butler descends, solemnly; he 
is like a clergyman, indeed, for the matter of 
that, an archbishop. Livery opens the car- 
riage door. The archbishop stands on the 
steps as if about to impart a benediction. I 
should like to kneel to him. 

More livery servants. Fraser must be very 
rich. (I have time to make a note or two 
while they are engaged with my luggage.) 
The butler tells the servants “The Blue 
Room,” and I think of Fatima and Baron 
Abomelique. I see my packages being carried 
up the grand old oaken staircase adorned with 
portraits of Fraser’s ancestors, all with very 
white hands. This is just the place I like. 
Beautiful!!! I address the butler for the first 
time, having given my hat, coat and umbrella 
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toa livery, who has disappeared with them. 
In an off-hand manner, in order to show that 
[am accustomed to all this grandeur, and am 
quite one of the family, I ask him, “Are they 
in?” He replies, benignly, “I was to show 
you to the study, sir, directly youcame” I 
answer, “ O, very well,” and then inquire, also 
in an off-hand manner, “ Who’s in the croquet 
ground ?” The butler calmly replies, “ There’s 
Lord Adolphus, sir,) and Lady Adelia, they 
only came down this morning; there’s Mr. 
Aylmer, Captain Doodly, Miss Ascutt, Colonel 
Lyne, Lady Tulkorne and Miss Greme, and 
the family, sir. His grace hasn’t been able 
to-go out, sir, for three days.” I had no idea 
the Frasers did this sort of thing. Whata 
letter I shall write to Boston about the place. 
I note this while in a library where the butler 
has left me, while he prepares his master for 
my coming. From what the butler says I 
fancy poor Fraser has got the gout. “The 
gout,” the reverent domestic has casually ob- 
served, “does make an invalid very irritable.” 
He returns and motions me towards a door 
artfully concealed from view by sham book- 
shelves. I enter, prepared to say, “ Well, old 
boy, I’m sorry to see you like this,” when the 
butler announces me softly, so softly that I 
cannot hear what he says to the invalid, who 
is in a large comfortable chair, swathed in 
flannels. The room is partially darkened, but 
I notice on the table a piping urn and asteam- 
ing cup of tea, Fraser is just breakfasting. 

Igo up to him. “ Well, doctor,” says he, 
groaningly, “glad you’ve come.” 
his to call me doctor, I suppose. What a 
change; Fraser’s voice is quite altered. J 
reply, “I hope I shall be a good doctor to you, 
old fellow. Cheer you up a bit.” 

He turns round sharply and almost fiercely, 
“Who the—?” 

It isn’t Fraser; and I’ve never seen his face 
before in my life. 


Ihave been shown out. There is a very 
simple explanation, and this is it. The Frasers 
live at Furze Cottage, but at Furze Lodge re- 
sides his grace the Duke of Slumborough, who 
is now suffering from a complicated gout, and 
to whom I have just been presented. 

His grace being irritable wont listen to 
apologies. The butler, who is the major domo 
of the establishment, receives his dismissal on 
the spot. I don’t exactly know what to do. 
The butler is still in the study with his grace, 
and I am in the library.—Out at last. Son of 
the family found me. Introduces himself; 


Fancy of . 


Lord Heath. Had heard of the mistake. My 
luggage is all down and put into pony chaise. 
Will I take anything before I go? Mr. Fraser's 
cottage is not far from here, he says, a pretty 
place. In fact, it is on his father’s estate. I 
am driven off by a groom in a small pony car- 
riage. I am conscious of the eyes of the croquet 
party. I don’t wave my hand this time. Lord 
Heath has joined Iris friends. I hear them 
laughing. I feel savage with the aristocracy 
generally. From this hour I am ademocrat. We 
drive out of the Lodge gate. The old woman 
doesn’t curtsey. Thank God Iam an Amer- 
ican and can afford to despise dukes and lords. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 


Tur BaLancep Pari.—On this page we 
give another illustrated specimen of Parlor 
Magie, which we hope will please and interest’ 
our readers. It tells you how to support a 
pail of water by a stick, only half of which, or 
less, rests upon the table. Let A B be the 
top of the table, and C D the stick which is to 
support the bucket. Place the handle of the 
bucket on the stick in such a manner that it 
may rest on it in an inclined position, as H 4, 
and let the middle of the bucket be a little 
within the edge of the table; to keep this ap- 
paratus properly in its situation, place another 
stick, E F G, with the end resting against the 
bucket at the bottom, its middle, F, resting om 
the opposite top edge of the bucket, and its 
other extremity, E, against the first stick, C 
D, in which a notch must be cut to retain it. 
The bucket will thus be kept in the situation 
without inclining to either side, and if not ale’ 
ready filled with water, it may be safely filled. 
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The engraving on this page represents Opor- 
to, the second sea-port and one of the largest 
cities in Portugal. Its population, including 
the suburbs, is eighty-five or six thousand. 
The city is built on a steep declivity, on, the 
right bank *of the river Douro, about two 
miles from the sea, and one hundred and-sixty 
miles north of Lisbon. The appearance of 
the place, on a first approach, is very prepos- 
sessing; the houses rise one above another, in 
terraces, and being all white-washed, give it 
an air of great cleanliness; but in reality mort 
of the streets are narrow, crooked and dirty, 
and the houses irregularly constructed. Still 
there are quarters of the town where the 
houses are well-built, light, neat and regular, 
and the streets broad and straight, and finely 
diversified with gardens full of vines and 


trees. The city contains a few hand- 
some public buildings; eleven public squares, 
called campos; fifteen convents ; ten hospitals ; 
and ninety churches, including a spacious 
cathedral. The churches are handsome struc- 
tures, but are shockingly dirty ; and the custom 


them extremely unwholesome. 

Oporto has a good harbor when once gained, 
but a shifting bar across its entrance renders 
it difficult of access, There is a quay extend- 
ing the whole length of the town, on one side 
of which is a street, and on the other a wall, 
raised for the purpose of fastening ships’ ca- 
bles. The river Douro is subject to extraor- 
dimary and dangerous freshets by the rains or 
melting of the mountain snows. On these 
occasions booms are placed on the quay to 
secure the safety of vessels, as no cables will 


of burying the dead within their walls renders. 
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A VIEW OF OPORTO. 


then hold them. During the summer months, 
the best anchorage is off the city. The prin- 
cipal trade of Oporto is in wine, white and 
red, but chiefly the latter. The lesser articles 
of export are oil, sumach, lemons, oranges, 
wool, refined sugar, cream of tartar, salt, 
leather, cork and linen. The chief imports 
are corn, beef, sugar, coffee, deals, woollen, 
cotton and hardware. There are some manu- 
factories of hats, silks, linen stuffs and pottery, 
besides rope-walks and dock-yards; but none 
are thriving. The climate is damp and foggy 
in winter. The unhealthy season is from the 
beginning of July to the end of August. The 
heat during the day is quite oppressive, al- 
though a cold wind prevails on the river, and 
a chilling sea-fog comes up the Douro every 
evening at the turn of the tide. Oporto was the 


capital of Portugal till 1174, when the seat of 
government was transferred to Lisbon. It 
was taken and sacked by the French in 1805, 
who retained possession of it till 1809, when 
the British crossed the Douro, and compelled 
them to retire. Having sided with Don Miguel, 
it was besieged in 1831-2 above a year by the 
troops of Don Pedro, when much of it was 
destroyed, and its trade was for the time an- 
nihilated. In 1847, it declared in favor of the 
insurrection against the government of Donna 
Maria. 

Oporto is the capital of the district in which 
is grown the famous port wine so prized by 
lovers of good living, and is the commercial 
centre of this trade. Only a small quantity 
of this wine is manufactured, and but a part 


of this is exported. The greater portion of 


the liquor sold as such is an imitation. 
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A NORWEGIAN CHURCH. 


The Norwegians are an interesting people 
in many respects. They are brave, hardy, in- 


_ dustrious and frugal, and but for their great 


fondness for ardent spirits would serve as fair 
models to the rest of the Europeans. Educa- 
tion is very generally diffused, and is conducted 
on a national system; according to which 
gratuitous instruction, of an elementary kind, 
is placed within the reach of all capable of 
receiving it; and all children, of seveh years 
complete, in towns, and eight years in the 
country, are required to be in attendance at 
schocl till confirmation, which usually takes 
place between the azes of 14 and 17. The 
schools, designated by the name of almue 


skoler, or people’s schools, are stationed in all 
towns and parishes. In towns, the instruction 
is not only elementary, but, in certain degrees, 
varying according to cireumstances, superior 
also. In the country, the instruction is only 
elementary; but in the schools themselves, an 
important distinction is made, some being 
what is called fast skoler, or stationary schools, 
and others omgangs skoler, or ambulatory 
schools. The latter, as their name implies, 
shift about at certain periods of the year from 
place to place, in the more thinly-peopled and 
isolated districts; and thus have the effect of 
bringing education to those who, but for this 
wise and benevolent arrangement, would be 


‘doomed to live without it. Towns possess, in 
addition to these people’s schools, what are 
called middle schools, middle and royal schools, 
burgher schools, Latin or learned schools, in 
all of which superior instruction is given. 
There are also four cathedral schools; one 
each in the towns of Christiania, Bergen, 
Trondhjem and Christiansand. At the head 
of all the educational establishments is the 
university of Christiania, at which complete 
courses of lectures are delivered, to qualify for 
the different learned professions, and the 
higher grades of official employment. The 
complete machinery thus established has pro- 
duced the happiest results, and Norway ranks 
high among educated nations. The 
most marked national virtues of the 
people are respect for the laws, love 
of liberty, and respect for religion, 
unalloyed by degrading superstition. 
The Lutheran is the religion of the 
state, and is professed by the great 
body of the people. Unhappily, the 
principles of religious toleration are 
not well understood; and though no 
express law prohibited other religious 
bodies from meeting for public wor- 
ship, the popular feeling was so de- 
cidedly opposed to it, that a law, per- 
mitting them so to meet, and form 
regular congregations under their own 
pastors, was passed for the first time 
in 1845. Even yet, the government 
offices are open only to members of 
the Established Church. The coun- 
try is divided into five bishoprics, 
corresponding in name and extent to 
the administrative provinces; and 
into over eight hundred parishes. 
The churches are numerous, and are 
among the chief curiosities of the 
country. They are most generally built of 
wood. Many of them are very ancient struc- 
tures, dating as far back as the 1ith and 12th 
centuries; evincing a wonderful degree of 
durability in the Norwegian pine, of wh 
they are constructed. Generally built in 
form. of a cross, with a tower in the centre 
terminating in a cupola or spire, with high- 
pitched roofs, often covered with scale-shaped 
shingles, and of large proportions, the general 


effect is massive in a degree which one should ’ 


not expect from the material employed. That 


of Hitterdal, shown in the engraving, is one’ 
of the finest specimens of timber-building in - 


the world. . 
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The picture of the tomb of Napoleon will 
be looked at with much interest, Here the 
great man’s remains rested till France demand- 
ed their restoration to the land he loved so 


| i 
| a 


well. The engraving is one of historical inter- 
est. The tomb has been visited by thousands, 
and no one stops at the lone isle of St. Helena 
without inspecting the grounds where Napo- 
leon paséed the last of his days. The tomb is 
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TOMB OF NAPOLEON, AT ST. HELENA. 


enclosed with iron railings, upon which is a 
thatched roof, to prevent the rain from filling 
the vault during the season of heavy rain. 
The willow, beneath which Napoleon used 


often to sit, in consequence of so many per- 
sons carrying away portions of the tree as 


, relics, has become a leafless stump. The wil- 


low that still droops over the opposite end of 
the grave is a scion of the above tree. ~ 
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CLARICE LOGAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


PART I. 


‘ 
Amone all the parks and squares in the 
good old city of N——, there is none finer than 
Linden Square. It is in the best part of the 


city; near enough to the business streets to — 


be central and convenient, yet slightly retired, 
and in no present danger of becoming itself 


contaminated by business. 
The square takes its name from the double 


row of lindens which surrounds it—lindens 
with “rustic benches underneath their over- 
hanging eaves.” In the centre of the green 
is a fountain, where a marble Neptune sits in 
a constant shower, when the water commis- 
sioners do not deny him that luxury. On 
three sides of the square, separated from the 
green by broad streets, are blocks of lofty 
houses, some old, solid, and built of stone, 
others of brick, and more elegant, if less im- 
posing.’ On the fourth side r..as one of the 


great avenues of the city. 

In one corner of Linden Square, facing on 
North street and the avenue, stood a large 
stone house, known as Bond House. It had 


, been built thirty years before the date of our 


story, by a wealthy gentleman named Bond. 
His building had been too great for his means, 
and after ten years of occupancy, he had been 
obliged to leave it." Since that time it had 
been used as a genteel boarding and lodging 
house. We neglected to say that the three 
streets which, besides the avenue, surround 
the square, were named from their situations, 
North, South, and West streets. Consequent- 
ly, Bond House had an eastern and southern 
exposure, and was full of sunshine at all hours 
of day. 

One bright day in early October, a lady and 
gentleman rang the bell at Bond House, and 
desired to be shown a suite of vacant rooms. 

“It is a corner suite, and the finest in the 
house,” the landlady said, conducting them 
up the wide stairs. 

The suite consisted of two rooms, both 

2 


large-sized, and the corner room, a sunny par- 
lor, finished in the most elegant modern style. 
From this, one door opened back into the 
bedroom, and another door led into a short 
corridor, which in turn communicated with 
the hall, it being considered an advantage to 


be so far separated from the other rooms, The 
whole of Bond House had been refitted about’. 
five years before; but the bedroom of this 
suite, of which the finishing had been very 
costly and beautiful, as well as well-preserved, 
had not been changed from the time of the 
building of the house. A wainscoting of oak, 
carved in fine fluting, extended up three feet 
on the wall, and the doors were of oak, hand- 
somely panelled. Above the wainscot, the 
walls and ceiling were painted im fresco, the 
ceiling representing a canopy of blue cloth, 
the walls a trellis covered with vines, in which 


were bright-plumaged birds. The effect was 
delicately gay, and was carried out in the fur- 
niture of the room, which, though of oak, was 
light in pattern, and upholstered with bright 
blue. Voluminous curtains of blue damask 
swathed the two long windows, through whieh 
the sun was shining brightly on the morning 
of which we speak. 
“ What a delightful room !” cried Mrs. Lang, 
when they entered the chamber. “And how 
odd, too! It looks like a place with a story to 
tell. Is there a story, Mrs. White?” to the 
landlady. 
“J dare say that there are a great many,” 
the landlady answered, hesitatingly. “Prob- 
ably every tenant has a story. This is the 
‘ Painted Chamber,’ and is the only one in the 
‘house which is unaltered from the first.” 
“ We must have it right away,” Mrs. Lang 
said, to her husband. “I am delighted to get 
into a place that isn’t all lath and plaster. 
It’s the only romantic-looking room I ever 
saw in my life. I don’t doubt that it hasa 


ghost. It must have a ghost.” 
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The gentleman looked smilingly on his 
sprightly young wife, and after afew questions, 
engaged the rooms. 

That very evening they took possession of 
their new quarters, and immediately proceed- 
ed to make themselves at home. A cage of 
canaries, two or three plants in blossom, and 
a score or so of vases and other porcelain 
finery was added to the establishment; the 
presses were filled with Mrs. Lang’s wedding 
outfit; drawers and boxes were crowded with 
all sorts of pretty trifles; the writing-desk and 
work-table subsided into their places, and the 
apartment got to wear a home look. 

“ Now that is what I call comfortable,” the 
little lady said, as she sat down one evening, 
about a week after they had taken possession, 
and contemplated the finished work. “Noth- 
ing can benicer. Are you contented, Frank ?” 

“Perfectly contented,” the gentleman re- 

plied, with great heartiness. 
- “QO, I don’t mean with me,” she said, giving 
his arm an affectionate squeeze. “That’s of 
course. I’m all right. I mean with the 
rooms.” 

“T am contented with you and with the 
rooms,” the young husband answered. 

“You don’t half know how nicely I’ve 
arranged everything while you’ve been away. 
Come and see. Here, in this closet, are all 
your clothes. This is all yours. If you find 
a rag of mine in it, you may throw it out the 
window. Here are your boots, and here are 
your slippers; and your linen is in these 
drawers, and your old papers jere, and your 
love-letters there, and when you get older, 
there’s the place for your hair-dye. O! here’s 
your umbrella. Now isn’t that nice? LEvery- 
thing will know its place so well after a while, 
that I shall expect them to walk into it with- 
out assistance. Nowcome here. Your dress- 
ing-ease is on this side of the bureau, and 
mine on the left. Here’s my perfume-case, if 
ever you want any, and here’s my pearl-powder 
and liquid rouge—” 

“Stop your fibs,” interrupted the husband; 
for these last-named articles had no existence, 
save in the little bride’s nonsensical speech. 
Nature had given Bessie Lang a fine com- 
plexion, as well as a chattering tongue, and 


other and better gifts also. She had an honest, ° 


affectionate and courageous heart; she was 
generous and persevering; and under her 
simple manner lay hidden a considerable fund 
of discretion and good sense. 

So much for Mrs. Bessie. I am inclined to 
think that we care less about her husband. 


The Painted Chamber. 


He was like a hundred other young men—a 
little better than ordinary, maybe—good-look- 
ing, with passable business talents, moral, and 
fond of his wife. He had inherited part of a 
very good business—his father having been a 
publisher—and he had already an income of 
four thousand a year. To be sure, fifty dollars 
for board for himself and wife was rather high 
on that income; but Bessie had been used to 
living stylishly, and his business was improving. 

“So that we can dwell in peace under our 
own vine and fig-tree,” said Mrs. Bessie. 
“That geranium will answer for the fig-tree, 
and the vines are all over our bedrogm walls, 
I feel really patriarchal, don’t you?” 

“T have no doubt that I shall, after a time,” 
said Mr. Lang, with great gravity. 


While Mrs. Lang was congratulating herself 
and her husband on the pleasantness of their 
situation, on the opposite corner of the square, 
facing on South street and the avenue, the 
lady of the house was just coming down stairs, 
dressed for dinner. A very dainty and elegant 
lady she was, and rather young to be the 
mistress of such anestablishment. But Judge 
Lawson thought that no one could preside 
over a. household with more graceful dignity 
than could his daughter Dora; and though he 
had been a widower so many years that Dora 
had no recollection of her mother, he seemed 
as far as ever from marrying again. 

Miss Dora stepped lightly down the tufted 
stairs, long folds of rich lavender silk trailing 
behind her. The cherry velvet trimmings cast 
a faint color on her somewhat pallid and deli- 
cate face, and the band of cherry velvet on her 
chestnut hair made its deep hue glow yet more 
richly. Miss Dora was but medium height, 
but her slenderness gave her the appearance 
of being tall, and her proud and erect carriage 
increased that effect. Tliere was something 
even a little chilly in her air, if you saw her 
with averted eyes and smileless lips; but once 
catch the brilliant lustre of those hazel eyes, 
and see the small cherry mouth tremble with 
a- smile, and you realize that the girl is of 
southern birth and blood. 

Judge Lawson was of southern family, and 
lived in Georgia till the death of his wife. 
That event quite disturbed his life. The home 
that had been hers could be his home no 
more. The scenes which she had witnessed 
he could no more behold. Even the skies that 
had arched over her beautiful head seemed to 
send lightning on him for sunshine. After a 
year of aimless wandering, he took his only 
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child and moved to the northern city of N—. 
At the time of his removal he was a rising 
lawyer, and, the first shock of his bereavement 
over, he threw himself with renewed ardor 
into his profession. Honors which he scarcely 
cared for poured upon him, and at the age of 
fifty, he was one of the judges of the supreme 
court, one of the highest legal authorities of 
the country, and wealthy beyond his wish. 
He might have had political honors, but he 
ecorned them. 

“JT will not take offices which have been 
soiled by such occupants,” he said, loftily, to 
the offer of a nomination to a high place. 

All this time we have left Miss Dora on the 
stairs. She had just reached the foot, when 
the parlor door opened, and a gentleman stood 
within it. He was tall and slight, with brilliant 
black eyes, and hair perfectly white. There 
was something in the pale and delicate features 
strikingly like the young lady’s, but the face 
was worn, and the eye was keen, rather than 
sparkling. 

' “Well, papa, how do I look?” asked Miss 
Dora, after kissing her father. 

He drew her into the parlor, and gravely 
turned her about before him. “I should say 
that you are well-dressed,” he pronounced, 
after a deliberate survey. 

“Now let me look at you,” she said, quite 
satisfied with this dictum. For the smile of 
fond pride on her father’s lips warmed the 
cool words as they passed, and there was no 
finer flattery than that in his lingering eyes. 

“T suppose that I must walk round you,” 
she said, making a slow, sweeping circle about 
him, as he stood with folded arms, and ina 
slightly theatrical attitude. “TI think that you 
will do very well, Judge Lawson.” 

“Have you got through, my dear?” he 
asked. “My neck is stiff. That is the way 
Kean used to stand in Hamlet. Now, have 
you looked any to the dinner?” 

“Yes, papa; and I do think that Smith is a 
iewel. I will never have Brown again. 
Everything is perfect, from the soup to the 
creams. Do you remember the last time we 
had Brown, when the Conrados were here 
from Cuba, and his sending in a scorched 
gravy with the turkey, and the peaches with 
the down rubbed off, and shining like apples? 
I shall never forget. The gravy mortified me, 
but the peaches set me into such a fit of 
laughter that I didn’t get over it for the 
evening.” 


“Yes, Dora,” her father said. “And the 


senora thought that you were laughing at her. 


Tt is nearly time for them to come,”—taking 
out his watch, 

As he spoke, a carriage stopped*at the door, 
and a distinguished-looking gentleman in a 
naval uniform descended, stepping with care, 
and limping slightly. But he was not too 
lame to lift his hat and show his thick, snow- 
white hair, and give a smiling bow when he 
saw the girl looking at him from the parlor 
window. 

Judge Lawsori was too much accustomed to 
receiving company, and that of the highest 
rank, to think himself obliged to remain stiffly 
in his parlor, ignoring the arrival of his visitor 
till he had been announced. The ready ser- 
vant opened the door, as the old hero limped 
up the steps, and the host stood on the thresh- 
old with a graceful and hearty welcome. 

“T’m so glad to see you, admiral,” said Dora, 
coming to the parlor door. “ How does your 
foot get along?” 

“In a limping way,” he laughed. “But it 
is really mending. No, thank you,I don’t 
patronize dressing-rooms. I can do all the 
prinking I want to at the glass here. I have 
no hope of captivating Dora, and I don’t care 
for any one else.” 

The admiral’s prinking consisted in one 
hand-sweep, that set his thick hair standing 
up from his forehead. Then he turned to 
meet the smiling face of his young hostess. 

“Now you look properly fierce,” she said, 
clasping his large white hand in her slender 
ones, and leading him to a seat. 

“Now, who have you got for company to- 
day?” he asked. “I came early on purpose 
to be prepared.” 

“Tn the first place, you!” said Dora. 

“ Excellent!” 

“ In the second place, Ex-Governor Manners 
and his wife,” continued the young lady, 
counting them on her fingers. 

“ Very good!” 

“ Thirdly, Mr. O’Mahony.” 

“So you invite me to dinner with a Fenian!” 
the admiral said, smiling, but reddening a little 
also. “ Perhaps we are to arrange how I shall: 
be careful not to see his fleet sail out to invade 
a friendly country. The papers will have it 
80, at least.” 

“ We invited Mr. O'Mahony as a gentleman, 
and not as a politician, admiral,” Dora replied, 
with spirit. “And I scarcely think that any 
respectable paper will comment on my father’s. 
inviting a few friends to dinner. I didn’t 
know that you feared public opinion 80, sir.” 

“Anger becomes you, my dear,’ the old 
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officer said, smiling. “Always get angry if you 
want to be irresistible. Now, who else?” 

“The author of ‘Ways and Means,” the 
young lady replied, still a little stiffly. “And 
Mr. and Mrs. Olive Rodman. Here they are, 
now.” And she rose to welcome her guests. 

When they had all come, the admiral per- 
ceived that there was one who had not been 
mentioned tohim. This was an elegant, suave 
gentleman of thirty-five or thereabouts. He 
entered quietly, bowed to his host and hostess 
without speaking, rather with the manner of 
one of the family, and then leaned on the 
mantel-piece, glancing carelessly about, and 
pulling the long, dark moustache that drooped 
over his handsome, scornful mouth. He had 
a pale, intellectual face, and rather fine gray 
eyes, and there was something graceful, though 
slightly supercilious, in his whole air. 

The admiral had hardly time to observe him, 
for, on the entrance of Mr. O’Mahony, he felt 
himself obliged to seek an immediate intro- 
duction, in order to propitiate his young 
hostess. 

The Fenian leader bent his tall form grace- 
fully, and gave the old officer a searching 
glance out of his smouldering blue eyes. 

“TI am happy to see you, sir,” the admiral 
said, with emphasis. “And I hope that there 
will never be any longer blade between us 
than a dinner-knife. But, by Jove! if I find 
you taking Fenian troops out of any of our 
harbors, I’ll sink you if I can! My hand on 
it” And half-laughing, and wholly in ear- 
nest, the old man offered his hand. 

The other took it in his soft, firm clasp. 
“And if you try that,” he answered, “I will 
aim higher than your last opponent did;” 
glancing at the admiral’s lame foot. 

“Now, admiral, I hope that you have no 
more fear of the papers,” whispered Dora, 
maliciously, after this compact was ratified. 
“Of course this hostile umes will be 
published everywhere.” 

“O! you women have a right to be as im- 
pudent as you please,” the gentleman said, 
good-humoredly. “By the by, who is that 
romantic-looking person leaning on the chim- 
ney-piece, and looking so forlorn, with no one 
to speak to him ?” 

“Ol he?” said Dora Lawson, quickly, and 
with a heightened color. “People are waiting 
for him to speak to them. That gentleman is 
Mr. Lewis Cary, who has papa’s law-office. 
May L bring him to see you?” 

“What else is he going to have of papa’s ?” 
asked the admiral, pointedly. 


Miss Dora reddened vividly, hesitated a 
moment, then, leaning on the old soldier's 
arm, whispered, “ papa’s daughter!” 

“ Go and bring him to me this instant!” said 
the admiral. 

After all, what a stupid affair a ceremonious 
dinner is! It may be very well for a party ot 
English tipplers to sit and joke or doze over 
their wine; but for men to whom eating and 
drinking is not a business, and who have some- 
thing to say worth attending to with quiet 
jaws, it is a poor way of spending three hours. 
However, if it is true that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, it may be 
stated, as matter for congratulation, that 
Smith, the caterer, outdid himself on this 
occasion. Everything was done to a turn, 
and came in at the right time and in the right 
way; the gravies and sauces were delicious; 
the peaches came in with cheeks pink and 
velvety; and Mr. O’Mahony, who had been in 
France long enough to know what champagne 
is, complimented the wines. 

At nine o’clock the company left the table, 
and before ten, all had gone but Mr. Lewis 
Cary, who lingered with his liege lady. He 
also went after a few minutes, having a busi- 
ness engagement to fulfil, and Dora was left 
with her father. 

They sat in silence for a time; for the ex- 
citement and anxiety which always, in a slight 
degree at least, attends the entertaining of 
company which the entertainers fear may not 
always prove quite congenial to each other, 
had produced weariness. Judge Lawson ad- 
justed his glasses, and gravely looked over the 
evening paper. - 

His gravity had been no wise cheered by the 
sound of the murmured conversation between 
his daughter and her lover. Indeed, the judge 
was anything but pleased with the engage- 
ment, though he could hardly have told why. 
Mr. Cary was a young man of good position 
and reputation, and he could actually bring no 
objection against him except that he (the 
udge) did not fancy him, an objection which 
was altogether too flimsy to be stated. He 
had delayed his consent, and urged his daugh- 
ter to do nothing hastily ; but the lover’s steady 
persistence and Dora’s passionate pouting had 
made him yield at last, though unwillingly. 
He sat now and wondered what Dora could 
find to. love in a man who seemed to him 
habitually cold and mocking in manner, and 
critical and sarcastic in speech. But the girl 
could have told of looks of such living sweet- 
ness as no woman’s heart could resist, she 
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thought, and of a pathos and sadness that 
could wring tears from her against her will. 

“Papa,” said Dora, rousing herself from a 
reverie, “I want you to make a call with me 
to-morrow evening. Will you?” 

“Yes, Dora? On whom?” 

“On a school friend of mine, Bessie Canton. 
She is married to Frank Lang, of ‘ Lang and 
Franklin, publishers, and they are boarding 
at Bond House. I haven’t seen Bessie since 
two years ago, when she and her mother were 
just starting for Europe.” 

“T will go if nothing prevents,” the judge 
said, rising. “I must say good-night now, 
dear. I am tired.” 

“ Good-night, papa! I hope you will sleep 
well,” said Dora, rising to take the embrace he 
offered. 

This was her invariable good-night wish, 
and Judge Lawson would have had little hope 
of quiet rest if her gentle wish had been 
omitted. 

‘ “Don’t sit up long, dear,” he said, turning 
at the door, then with a smile went away. 

“Did you ring, Miss Dora?” asked a servant 
at the door. John was sleepy, and wanted to 
go to bed, and took this manner of indicating 
it. 

“No, John. But you needn't wait. See 
that all is right, and I will turn off the gas 
when I am ready to go up stairs. You can 
turn it off in the hall now, and leave a lamp 
on the table.” 

When she was alone, Dora turned the chan- 
delier lights down to a dim twilight, then began 
slowly walking through the long rooms, to and 
fro, to and fro, her footfalls soundless, but her 
rich robe rustling about her with a ghostly 


sound. At first her reverie was pleasant, some 


little flush of pleasure still lingering from her 
lover’s good-night glance and word. But 
presently shadows gathered and deepened. 
She knew that her father was not pleased with 
the engagement, and that his consent had been 
given only because he could give no reason for 
withholding it, and not from his heart. She 
might call him unreasonable in his prejudice ; 
she might entertain and express the hope that 
it would wear away; but down in the bottom 
of her heart, under all her love, and pride, and 
satisfaction, lurked a hidden something which 
troubled her. She felt as though Lewis Cary 
had fascinated her; and, though she would 


_ hot own it clearly to herself, she sometimes 


felt that the true sweetness of love was want- 
ing. They had been engaged for four months, 
long enough to have got over the first excite- 
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ment of novelty; but that feeling of rest which 
should accompany an assured and confident 
affection had not come. She had a feverish, 
nervous feeling about him, and, unexception- 
able as his reputation and position were, she 
yet shrank from hearing him spoken of, as 
though she might hear something to his dis- 
advantage. 

As she walked now, she strove to analyze 
her own emotions. Clearly, this feeling must 
be banished; and, once finding the root of it, 
that might be done. Might not her uneasiness 
proceed from the fact that Lewis Cary was 
always peculiar in his manner? “As on that 
day when he had taken his position aside at 
first, instead of mingling with the company. 
True, he had been all that she could desire 
when she had won him to the others, and she 
had felt proud of him, and pleased with him. 
But his first oddity had made him conspicuous. 
Then he never talked quietly with her of the 
future, but seemed to dwell in the present, 
ignoring everything else. It is true that his 
ardor was flattering, but it was not reassuring. 
Dora drew a long sigh, knit her delicate brows, 
and murmured: 

“ He said once that he never liked to dwell 
on anything in which he may be disappointed ; 
and that since he may lose me by death, or 
any unforeseen change, he would rather think 
only that he has me now, and not build on any 
future, only taking things as they come. Now 
I love to think that as long as I live, I am sure 
of his love.” 

The tears gushed out as she spoke, and she 
sighed again, with some unspoken yearning, 
some unacknowledged misgiving. 

“Then,” she resumed, “he certainly has 
fascinating ways. I suppose that he can’t help 
them. It was with those that he first attract- 
ed me. And he seems to prefer to hold me 
by them, rather than by a firm and tender 
trust. I believe I would rather, sometimes, 
when we are together, that he should almost 
forget me, than to remember me so scrupu- 
lously. It is as though he feared that if he 
should for an instant remove his eyes from 
me, or forget that low and thrilling tone, I 
should become indifferent to him. Ah, me!’ 
If he could be convinced that those things are 
but the guinea’s stamp, and the man himself 
the gold that I love!” 

She walked for some little time, drooping 
and sad, then roused herself with a laugh. 

“Silly girl that I am!” she thought, “to 
torment myself with such vain shadows. I 
really shall deserve aetual trials, if I weep 
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over such ghosts of trials. Poor, dear Lewis! 
How I scold him for not neglecting me, and 
growing commonplace! I'll to bed.” 

For an instant the light flared up, casting 
its radiance on gilding, and marble, and dra- 
pery, and picture; then the superb rooms were 
in darkness. A rustling form swept out into 
the wide, silent hall, a white hand took the 
lamp burning there, and Dora Lawson glided 
up the stairs, the light strong on her b¢autiful 
face, and making a golden circle around her, 
the shadows gathering, dancing, and closing 
behind her. 

There was something strange and weird in 
that moving picture in the silent midnight. 
It reminded one of old tragedies, where a lady 
with a lamp glides through her palace, silent 
at midnight. As the light cast its changes on 
that face, it took different expressions. Now 
it was pale and determined, and one almost 
looked to see a dagger in that slender clasp. 
Now it was wan and sad—she is going to look 
her last, unseen, on some dear, dead face. 
Now it is timid and fearful—she goes to meet 
her lover, who perils his life to come to her. 
Then the door of her chamber closed on Dora 
Lawson, and with a sigh she sank into sleep a 
few minutes after. 


One scene more, and the principal dramatis 
persone of our story will have been presented. 
Three gentlemen stand talking together on the 
steps of a house in F—— street, London. The 
house is a very stylish one, brave with stone 
and marble, balconies and pillars; but it is not 
every gentleman who would care to be seen 
lingering long or often on its steps; for, in spite 
of the pretence of cafe, reading-room and 
music, this establishment was well known to 
be one of the most desperate of gaming- 
houses. 

With only one of these gentlemen have we 
aught to do. Mr. Clifford Norton was the 
eldest of the three, and a very distinguished 
though a very dissipated-looking person. He 
was probably fifty-five years of age, large and 
noble in figure, with a handsome face, whose 
bold, brilliant gray eyes and finely-curved 
mouth struck the observer at once. His was 
one of those constitutions which will bear a 
great deal of abuse; and though there might 
be at times a slight appearance of bloating, 
there was no sign of breaking up, or of age. 

The three stood carelessly talking, and 
drawing an occasional whiff from their cigars, 
glancing under bonnets of passing damsels, 
and commenting on the faces seen there. Sud- 
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denly Mr. Norton turned toward the house, 
with his back to the street, his face growing 
deadly pale. 

“What is the matter, Norton?” asked one 
of his companions, in surprise. 

Mr. Norton put his hand on his breast, and 
held it there for 4 moment, shivering and 
silent. Then he spoke, in a changed voice: 

“T’ve got a little touch of heart-complaint, 
I believe. That was an ugly leap. I must go 
into the house again, I believe.” 

He went as he spoke, without looking at his 
companions—one of whom followed him—and, 
calling for brandy to be sent him, hastily en- 
tered a small private room that faced the 
street. 

“Can I do anything for you, Norton?” his 
friend asked. 

The other started violently, and turned, 
glancing with startled eyes towards the door. 

“Ol! is that you, Summers?” he said. “I 
didn’t know that you came in. No, thank 
you! I believe I shall feel better after a glass 
of cognac. Yes, on the whole, you may order 
a close carriage, if you please. I may as well 
get home and rest. I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night.” 

The young man went to do his friend’s bid- 
ding, and the waiter brought the brandy. As 
soon as they were both gone, and the door 
closed, Mr. Norton approached the window, 
and screening himself behind the curtain, 
looked eagerly up and down the street. 

“Curse her!” he muttered, under his breath. 

There was a knock at the door. He started, 
reddened fiercely, and seemed to hesitate 
whether to grant admittance. But when the 
knock came again, he put a rein on his emo- 
tion, and called out, “ Come in!” 

“Your carriage is ready,” young Summers 
said, putting his head in. “Shall I wait?” 

The gentleman had looked greatly relieved 
at seeing who his visitor was, and when he 
saw the real kindness and solicitude in the 
young man’s face, his own softened. “You 
may wait, if you please,” he saide “TI feel 
better, and will go in a moment. Did I 
frighten you?” 

“ My father died instantly of heart-disease,” 
said Summers, gravely; “and it gives me a 
start to see any one else have an attack.” 

Mr. Clifford Norton swallowed three glasses 
of brandy, went to the window a moment to 
look out, then loitered carelessly out with his 
friend, and down the steps again. A close 
carriage stood by the curbstone, and hastily 
crossing the pavement, looking neither to right 
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nor to left, Mr. Norton stepped into it, and 
ordered the driver to take him to Willow 
Place. 

As they drove through the crowded streets, 
the gentleman kept looking from the window, 
keeping his face concealed. There seemed to 
be nothing in view to alarm him, When he 
reached the little place where he had lodgings, 
he took another survey before leaving the 
carriage, then went up the steps hastily, and 
let himself into the house. 

‘“TIas any one inquired for me?” he asked 
of the landlady, whom he met in the entry. 

“No sir; but here’s a letter that came this 
morning,” she said, giving him a rough-looking 
note, on which the superscription ran in a 
rambling way, all down hill from the first 
letter. 

Tiis eyes had leaped up as he took the note, 
but when he saw the writing, his face cleared 
a little. With a nod to his landlady, he en- 
tered his room, and after closing adhd locking 
the door, sat down and opened the note. The 
inside was as eccentric as the outside, and ran 
as follows: 


“Dear Norton:—A woman came to me 
last night, saying that she had seen me riding 
with you, and asked for your address. If she 
had been young and pretty, I should have 
given it at once. But she was forty at the 
least, and as ugly as a witch. Sol reflected, 
pretending not to recollect the number. I 
made up my mind that you did not want to 
see this person. She looked like one of the 
injured females who follow and haunt some 
naughty fellows like you. So, after a minute’s 
recollection, I found the number, and sent her 
to Crescent Court. She thanked me, and 
departed. 

“ Now, never say that I am not your friend, 
and never hesitate to go and do likewise for 
me, if any ghost of my early sins should rise 
to pursue me, and come to you to know the 
track, Ever yours, 

“ CATLIN.” 


The reader groaned faintly in reading, and 
after carefully burning the note, began to pace 
the room, his face wearing a fierce, hunted 
expression. Presently he rang his bell. 

“If any one asks for me,” he said, to his 
landlady, when she appeared, “ tell them that 
I have gone down to Liverpool, and will be 
back to-morrow night.” 

“Yes sir,’ said the woman, who was used 
to lie for her lodgers for a consideration. The 


consideration in this case was a bright guinea, 
which Mr. Norton slipped into her hand as 
he spoke. p 

The door closed, and he was alone again. 

“She is bold! She is bold! curse her!” he 
muttered. “Does she think that I am a man 
to bear this? Does she dream that I’m going 
to have her dogging me up and down the 
earth? Curse her!” 

There was an intense hate in his voice and 
expression as he spoke, and he clenched his 
hands, and wrung them together. 

Presently he sat down, and began to think 
out some plan of action. He must leave Lon- 
don. Once knowing that he was in the city, 
she would have him if he remained. There 
was nothing for it but flight, and that a speedy 
one. He might feel safe on the continent, 
unless she should enlist the police in the pur- 
suit. In that case, he would be lost. There 
was no escaping a French detective. His 
thoughts gave a turn here. Had he not bet- 
ter stay and tty to pacify her again, rather 
than fly and exasperate her, perhaps, to re- 
venge? But the thought was discarded as 
soon as entertained. 

“T couldn’t trust myself with her,” he said, 
in a deep whisper, with an ugly look in his 
set jaws. “I’m afraid my hands would give 
her throat a grip in spite of myself. I'll make 
the best escape I can. I'd rather go to Egypt 
than see her!” 

He thought a few minutes longer, then 
started up, and began making some prepara- 
tions for travelling. Mr. Clifford Norton al- 
ways kept himself in light marching order, 
and in ten minutes a valise was packed, and 
the few papers in his roont burned. Some 
articles of clothing he glanced at, tossed over, 
and muttered that his landlady could have 
them for the clothes-dealer; but he carefully 
put up a case of pistols and asmall sword. A 
beautiful silver-inlaid rifle hung over the 
mantel-piece, and he glanced at that longingly 
for an instant. 

“T’'ll give that to Catlin,” he muttered; and 
sitting down, wrote a hasty note to his friend, 
to post on the way. 

“ Go and get the rifle,” he wrote, “ to remind 
you of the lie you told for me. If there’s 
anything else in the room that you want, 
take it. You might like the little print after 
Deuchar. If not, tell the landlady that I left 

it expressly for her. Tell everybody that I’ve 
gone to America.” 

He sealed and superscribed the note, and 
as he stood up, there came a knock at his 
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door. Every sound seemed to startle him— 
every summons to be a terrible one. As 
before, he hesitated to answer, but collected 
himself, and gave a careless call of admittance. 
It was his landlady. 

“There is a woman t6 see you, sir,” she 
said, in a whisper. “I told her what you 
said, but she wants to rest a little while. I 
told her that she might sit by the grate and 
warm her feet, for the evening is getting 
chilly, and I thought that I'd just step in and 
tell you, sir. I didn’t know as you’d mind 
seeing a woman.” 

In the course of her life of fifty years, the 
landlady had received a good many glances 
which were not seraphic; but she was as- 


tounded and alarmed at the fierceness of the 
eyes that blazed out on her as he spoke. 

“T do mind seeing a woman!” he hissed, in 
a suppressed whisper. “I'd rather see the 
devil than a woman. If you let her in here, 
by heaven !—” 

He stopped short; for there, in the open 
door before him, and just behind the land- 
lady, stood a small, sallow woman, with rather 
weak-looking light blue eyes, and a disagree- 
able smile curling her thin lips, and showing 
a set of defective, discolored tecth. 

“TI knew that you’d see me, Mr. Norton,” 
she said, coming in with the air of one sure of 
a welcome. 

[T0,,.BE CONTINUED.] 


“WILD DARELL’S LEAP.” 


THERE was, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
an old midwife, who lived by herself at Rams- 
bury or Chilton, for accounts differ as to which 
village. One night the old woman was roused 
from her rest by a knocking at the door. This 
was not unusual; so, without alarm, she rose, 
and taking a single taper, went down to in- 
quire by whom she was wanted. It was rain- 
ing; the night was dark and gusty. She saw 
standing at the door a man, who had dis- 
mounted from his horse, holding the rein in 
his hand. The light was feeble, and blown 
about by the wind, so she could note no more 
than this; and the stranger’s face was neces- 
sarily in shadow as she protected her taper 
from being blown out. 

“Who wants me now?” inquired the old 
woman. 

“You are wanted to attend some one in- 
stantly. You must come with me; directly, 
mind,” said the stranger. Then he asked, 
« What is your fee ?” 

The woman named it. 

*“ You shall receive it twenty times told, on 
these conditions. Without a word of hesita- 
tion or iaquiry now, or of mention or inquiry 
ever afterwards, you must mount on this pil- 
lion and come with me to do your office where 
I shall take you. You must let me blindfold 
you when you get up, and I shall bring you 
back blindfold to this door when you have 
done. You shall then receive the whole sum 
I have named, if you have done your best, and 
this as an earnest now,”—and he offered some 


money. “Then be forever silent about the 
matter. Come now; no time for hesitation. 
Come.” 

The reward outweighed the woman’s fears 
and her slight seruples. She gave the prom- 
ise, and went. She had a scarf tied over her 
eyes. She mounted to the pillion, and they 
rode qujckly away in the darkness. The ride 
seemed a long one; at first on the road, then 
silently over grass, then on a road again. It 
was raining when they started, but the rain 
soon ceased; then she could guess from the 
falling of heavy drops, that they passed under 
trees; finally, the horse clattered over some 
stones, and stopped. The rider dismounted 
and lifted her off; then some one ‘took her 
hand, and led her, still blindfolded, up certain 
stairs. She counted the number of steps, and 
there were twenty-two. A door closed behind 
her, and the bandage was taken from her eyes, 
when she saw that her conductor was a white- 
faced, frightened serving-woman, who directly 
went back through the door without speaking, 
and left the old woman standing within the 
entrance of a chamber. The room was a fine 
and lofty one—loftier far and finer than any 
she was accustomed to enter. There wasa 
bright fire blazing on the hearth; not far from 
it, at this end, stood a large bed, hung round 
with blue curtains, from within which came 
a sound of weeping and pain. At the other 


end of the room, a man was pacing backwards — 


and forwards in an angry or excited manner. 


By the flickering firelight she could distinguish 
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that he was richly dressed. He immediately 
turned towards her, and, with a restrained 
stamp of his foot, said, not loudly, but in a 
tone that made her tremble, “ Well, do your 
office, there.” She had hardly reached the 
bedside when he left the room. The poor 
laly was weeping piteously; but her tears 
ceased when the old woman laid an infant son 
on his mother’s bosom, and the chamber was 
still. The nurse sat by the bed-head, hidden 
from the lady by the curtains, and between it 
and the fire. The crisis over, the weight of 
mystery oppressed her, and she thought again 
of the strangeness of her situation. She noted 
all she could in the chamber, and, moreover, 
silently cut a small piece from the hangings of 
the bed near to which she sat, and secreted it 
in her pocket. Suddenly she became aware 
that the gentleman whom she saw on entering 
the room had come back, and stood by the 
bedside. He leaned over the mother, and she 
gave a shriek. He had seized the child from 
her breast, and, in a moment, he dashed it 
among the embers on the hearth. The infant 
fell on one side from the fire. The agonized 
mother pleaded with brief strength from the 
bed; the old woman clung to his arm; but 
again he raised the child and cast it down; 
and the murder was consummated. Then he 
rushed out. Soon afterwardsthe same servant 
brought her scarf, the trembling old woman 
was made blindfold, and led silently from the 
horrible scene, down many stairs, till she felt 
the fresh air. A man then raised her upon 
the pillion, and mounted before her. She 
clung to him, and they dashed away, first over 
stones, then on a road, then over grass, then 
upon a road again, till she was lifted down to 
the ground. She raised her hand to the scarf 
over her eyes, and spoke for the first time 
since leaving the chamber; but a hand was 
laid upon her arm, and her conductor said, 
“Not yet; and silence—remember, silence !” 
A heavy purse was placed in her hand, and in 
a moment she heard the horse clattering away. 

When she took the bandage from her eyes, 
she thought she could just distinguish the 
form of the retreating horseman. It was the 
earliest gray dawn of a late autumn morning, 
and she was standing at the door of her own 
cottage. For some time she kept her word; 
but soon people noticed that she had more 
money than was usual; her neighbors could 
not divine the cause or learn it from her, so 
they invented and circulated stories to her 
discredit. The scene she could not forget— 
the terrille man, the shrieking mother, falling 


_Darell, its master, who, for his heedless bear- 


pallid and still upon the tumbled bed, the 
little mangled child —all preyed upon her 
mind, and she determined to make known 
what she knew. She went before a justice of 
the peace, and told it all, describing the cham- 
ber as she remembered it, and producing the 
bit of blue bed-curtain which she had cut 
away. From the circumstances, suspicion was 
directed to Littlecote Hall, and upon William 


ing, was known in the country round as “ Wild 
Darell.” But no discovery was made to bear 
out the suspicion, till proper steps were taken 
to search the place. Then the old woman 
was taken there, and from room to room, till 
she recognized that in which the deed was 
done, and where the missing piece of curtain 
was fitted into its place. The stairs leading 
down to a paved courtyard were counted, and 
their number was twenty-two. Wild Darell 
was arrested, and proofs brought against. him. 

The day for his trial, which was appoifited 
to take place before Judge Popham, came on. 
His friends were baffled in their endeavors to 
rescue or screen the culprit, when secretly one 
last means was tried. From Wild Darell in 
his prison a strange offer went up to Judge 
Popham, and the chief justice listened. It 
was this: that should Darell’s life be spared, 
and the law, perverted or hoodwinked, leave 
him at liberty, all the fair manor of Littletote, 
the Hall, and everything the prisoner possessed 
should be the bribe. Of what bound the com- 
pact tradition is silent; but the compact was 
bound—and kept! Wild Darell rode back in 
freedom to Littlecote Hall. Soon afterwards 
the day came when he should fulfil his engage- 
ment. The deeds and agreements which made 
the transfer complete were laid out on the great 
table, and wanted only Darell’s signature. The 
judge came to take possession, bringing strange 
servants with him. Thesignatures were com- 
pleted, and the last of the “ old family” strode 
silently from the little crowd around him in 
the hall—a beggar! He had been a headlong 
and generous liver, like his father, and notably 
a hard rider. He always used to ride a favor- 
ite horse, and he had specially reserved this 
animal when he gave up all his other property. 
The horse was held saddled at the door, for 
the last time, and Wild Darell leaped into the 
saddle. Then he dashed in a frantic manner 
across the park, to quit the place forever. He 
had not gone far from the house when his horse 
fell in a headlong leap, and, with his rider, was 
killed on a spot still known as “ Wild Darell’s 


Leap. 
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HELEN KING’S JEALOUSY. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


A rREsH June morning looked brightly in, 
to where Doctor Philip King was lounging idly 
over his letters and papers. Close to the open 
window he drew his favorite chair, and throw- 
ing the curtain aside to let all the beauty and 
fragrance in, he leaned back with a long 
breath of delicious content. Among the rain- 
wet syringa blossoms just outside, a robin 
trilled wantonly his song of glee. Hopping 
from twig to twig, a shower of scented drops 
came in. “A perfect morning,” said Doctor 
King, to himself. 

His sister stood suddenly in the doorway, 
her cheeks aglow with exercise, and dropping 
from her too full apron, spikes of lilacs, and 
great variegated tulips. Her eyes glistened; 
people said Helen King talked with her eyes. 

“Come, wake up, old fellow. There’s some- 
body coming, no one we know, I think, but 
the dearest little creature.” 

“A mouse, or a white kitten?” he asked, 
without moving, “ bring it in.” 

“There. Do get up, and shake your ideas. 
It’s a lady, a pretty little lady, some one to see 
you, I dare say; for I don’t believe J ever saw 
her before. Hark now, she is ringing.” 

He lumbered up lazily from the depths of 
the cushioned chair, and ran his fingers 
through a mass of crisp curls, lifting them off 
from a splendid forehead; better than hand- 
some, for it was good. Helen stepped over 
her fallen blossoms to the door. 

“Ts Doctor King at home and at leisure ?” 
a sweet voice said. 

“At home, and at liberty. Will you come 
in?” And the two girls smiled at each other 
with a sort of pleased recognition as they en- 
tered the room together. 

“T said to my brother that a stranger was 
coming, but now I see you nearer, I think you 
are Miss Ryan, our new neighbor and 
tenant,” she went on, turning to the doctor. 

He looked up and bowed, with a rare smile 


that set the timid stranger at her ease. 


“T remember now, Roberts told me he had 
let the cottage,” and he moved so as to see 
her more fully. “I hope you will find it pleas- 
ant and homelike. I think I heard something 


about some new blinds, and that the garden 


fence needed mending. I will attend to it 
immediately.” 


The girl’s face lighted. “We do want some 
shady blinds,” she said, “Mother is sick; 
failing fast this summer, and she likes her 
room very dim. I should not care on my-own 
account, I love the sunshine.” 

She looked as though she lived on it. Philip 
King sat drinking into his very soul the grace 
and beauty of the young girl, delightedly, as 
one enjoys perfect music, or a rare painting, 
He noted and remembered it all; the hat and 
soft gray veil, the braids of sun-bright hair, 
the shadowy, violet eyes, and delicate bloom 
on cheek and lip. 

“You may tell Mr. Roberts,” he said, “to 
have the front rooms newly blinded, and I 
will send him over to see about the garden. 
I think, too, that sunny doer should have a 
trellised porch to shade it.” 

Mazie Ryan lifted her beautiful eyes straight 
to his and something she saw there made her 
blush vividly, she had hardly seen him fully 
before. “I should so like to have a pretty 
garden this summer,” she said; then turning 
to Helen, “you must enjoy yours very much, 
Miss King. It is so delightful to have plenty 
of flowers in one’s rooms. I have grown to 
think I cannot teach well, unless there isa 
bouquet on my desk at school.” 

“ You have been teaching then ?” question- 
ed Miss King; who had sat quietly studying 
the changing features. 

“Yes; ever since my father’s death made 
work of some sort a necessity,” she answered, 
gravely. “Icame to ask Doctor King to let 
me try at the new school-house.” 

She looked up at his musing face, wistfully; 
as though a dear hope hung upon his answer. 

It came readily. “1 shall be most happy to 
use my influence,” he said, kindly. “And I 
can hardly doubt as to a favorable answer for 


you, for there are, as yet, no suitable: 


applicants.” 
He viewed the delicate face and form 


thoughtfully a moment, then added, “The 


fact is, Miss Ryan, and I will state it fairly, 
our primary school isn’t quite heaven. It was 
bad enough before; and will, of course, be 
harder now as far as the actual labor is con- 


cerned—although the school-house is more 


comfortable. If fhere can be any possible 
comfort among eighty noisy children.” 
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Mazie looked a little dismayed. “The most 
I have ever had under my care is sixty,” she 
said, laughing, “and I thought they would 
drive me distracted; still, if you will get this 
school for me I shall not hesitate to make the 
trial. That is, if you will trust me, Mr. King.” 
And the blue eyes bewildered him again with 
their wistful, yearning glance. She only stay- 
ed a few moments longer, lingering and chat- 
ting, girl-like, with Miss King, who gave her 
at parting a rarely selected bouquet. 

“ Who could look in her perfect face and re- 
fuse to trust her?” thought Doctor King, as he 
held the gate open and waited for her to pass, 
with his own peculiar grace of manner. 

“ What ashame!” his sister cried, impatient- 
ly,as he returned to his arm-chair. “That 
girl, with her babyish face and hands, I could 
crush in one of mine; the idea of her teaching 
those great romping children! Now, Phil, do 
make them give her another hundred on the 
salary, and say she is as handsome as possible. 
I know you think so.” 

“ My excellent Helen,” he said, leaning back 
lazily, with closed eyes, “regard the extra 
hundred sure as sure can be; but I really éan- 
not, even to accommodate you, own that I 
consider Miss Ryan handsome. You are 
handsome as possible, and I am ever so proud 
of you, but she—” 

“Is what? if I may dare inquire, Mr. 
Taciturn.” 

“ Just like that,” answered Philip King. 

He tossed her, as he spoke, a blush rose he 
had gathered coming in. All the vivid inner 
leaves yet folded, but fresh and fragrant, and 
wet with morning dew. Helen drew his head 
back and whispered something in his ear. 
His white forehead flushed a little, and he put 
his hand up to catch her, but she ran away, 
laughing and peeping back at him. Afterward 
she saw him hide the rose inside his vest. 

Mazie Ryan walked home building airy 
castles. A load seemed suddenly lifted from 
her heart. Somehow the kind eyes of Doctor 
King stayed with her strangely, and she felt 
her cheeks burn at the memory of his steadfast 
gaze. How he seemed to pity her when she 
told him she must teach school for a living. 


Then she thought hopefully of the teaching, 


and the money it would bring for the comfort 
of her failing mother. Then she saw in her 
mind how pretty the gray cottage could be 
made with fresh green blinds and the flower- 
beds abloom, and a prairie rose twining its 


clusters over the trellised door. Her mother 
looked up and smiled as she came breezing in. 
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“O mother, such a house and such a 
garden!” she said, laying the sweet-breathed 
flowers in the invalid’s lap. “And Doctor 
King is going to get me the school. Ah! 
mother darling, I would live on bread and 
water, and work my fingers to the bone, if 
only it would make you well again.” 

She went down on her knees to kiss the 
thin white hands of the dear one fading so 
gradually, day by day, away from her; and a 
few hot tears fell on them. 

“Don’t distress yourself so, my dear child,” 
Mrs. Ryan said, gently; “I want to hear all 
about those people. I like to hear you describe 
everything ; now tell me all about them.” 

Mazie sat down on the floor and clasped her 
hands over her mother’s knee, and began: 

“Well, I suppose they are very rich, and 
proud, no doubt, but somehow, although I 
dreaded so much to go, I felt instantly easy, 
and in place with them. I think Doctor King 
is rather different from most landlords. I only 
hinted about the shades, and he says we shall 
have new ones, and he is going to send his 
man to see about the garden.” 

She went on presently. “ Ido wish, mother 
dear, you could see their house inside. They 
must have exquisite taste, everything is so 
perfect. Lace curtains and pictures, the 
rarest I ever saw, and statues and elegant lit- 
tle trifles everywhere, and the loveliest picture 
of all,”—Mazie stopped and mused a minute. 
“Tow happy she must be, surrounded so, by 
every wish of the heart,” she added. 

“Who, dear? Mrs. King?” 

Now she answered quickly enough. “No 
indeed, mother, he has no wife ; I am speaking 
of his sister.” 

“Ts she so very charming? My little girl 
seems quite enchanted.” 

“She is, I assure you, mother, handsome 
enough, and good, I know. I think I ean al- 
most make you see her. Do you remember 
that little painting father brought home from 
the artist’s sale awhile before he was taken 
sick ?” 

Mrs. Ryan remembered. She had not yet 
forgotten the love and care that had made 
her home a heaven. “An Alpine scene, was 


it not, dear? Iremember it was one of the 


few articles of our lost splendor that sold for 
anything like its value.” 

“Yes,” answered Mazie. “A brilliant, dark- 
ly beautiful girl, standing alone, looking toa 
fistant summit for her goats. It is sunset, 


and the light falls blood-red, through the hand 
with which she is shading her face; the most 
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perfect I ever saw painted. Such rareripe 
color, and downy bloom. And great flashing 
black eyes, and purplish ripples of hair, 
braided low down over her tiny ears, so exact- 
ly like Doctor King’s sister.” 

“And he; is he good-looking ?” 

“Tlis name suits him—he is a king in every 
sense, I should judge.” 

“Well, my dear,” said the mother, looking 
down at the sweet face, so animated and 
brizht with happy thoughts. “It is good to 
be young, and lovely, and hopeful; but it is 
better to be good and true, ‘The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth, but the word 
of our Lord endureth forever. ” 

The gentle eyes closed, and Mazie knew she 
was praying. 

The golfien summer days sped swiftly, and 
matters at the new school-house went more 
hopefully than either teacher or committee 
had dared dream. Under Miss Ryan’s firm 
but gentle guidance the rudest of the great 
rough boys toned down to scholarly order; 
and the most hopelessly stupid woke to anew 
ambition. With her salary of five hundred 
dollars, increased the promised hundred 
through the influence of Doctor King, Mazie 
soon made the little gray cottage to bud and 
blossom in newly-acquired brightness. A new 
carpet, delicate muslin curtains, a tiny marble 
table between the windows, and a small, well- 


toned piano, rendered the parlor all one could 


desire; and if her dear mother could only 
have grown stronger in the sweet mountain 
air, Mazie would have been wildly happy. 
Helen King and her brother were very kind 
and thoughtful those swnmer days. There 
was never a morning so rainy that some rare 
gift of fruit or flowers did not find its way to 
the hand of their invalid neighbor. The 
largest strawberries, the reddest cherries, the 
most perfect of the verbenas and roses, were 
carefully selected for her. Somehow, too, on 
the early mornings, when the air was most 
perfect, and she felt stronger, Philip King’s 
low, easy rockaway was sure to stop at the 
gate, and Mazie would lead her sick mother 
out carefully, and resign her to the strong, 
yet pliant arms of Doctor Philip, and look up 
to him with a gaze that he would have gone 
unshod through fire rather than have lost. 
One flush July twilight, the young girl sat 
alone in the little parlor playing softly to her- 
self, dreamy snatches and fragments of old 
melodies, fragrant still, and sweet as the odor 
of dead violets. She had been thinking, al- 
most sadly, there alone in the fading day; 


thinking of her coming there, a homesick 
stranger, to that little village nestled among 
the New Hampshire hills. She remembered 
the morning she had first seen in their elegant 
home, the rare, kind friends, who had then 
and always, from the first, been so much to 
her. She called up Philip, with his kingly 
brow and deep, true eyes, and voice that 
seemed always to hold more of music for her 
than for others; there she stopped, daring to 
question her heart no further; and putting her 
hand to her hot, flushed cheek, she was glad 
there was no one near to read her thoughts in 
her face. 

So her heart went throbbing and tend 
into her voice, and she sung, soft but passion- 
ately sweet, the old German song: 

“When the swallows homeward fly, 
And the roses scattered lie, 
When from neither hill nor dale, 
Chants the silvery nightingale, 
In these words this bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief'impart,— 

. ‘When I thus thy image lose, 

Can I, ah! can I e’er know repose?” 


The last beat and throb of the heartful 
melody died ere she knew she was not alone, 
and turning upon the piano stool she saw Doc- 
tor King and a tall gentleman she had never 
seen before, standing in the low doorway. 

Philip apologized gracefully for listening, 
and hastened to present his companion—* Miss 
Ryan, my friend, Mr. Bartlett Hayes. I do 
not often take the libery to bring strangers to 
see Miss Ryan,” he added; “but Imake you 
a favored exception, as she and Helen are such 
warm friends.” 

Mazie welcomed them both in her own 
pretty fashion, blushing like a wild rose under 
the strange gentleman’s admiring eyes. She 
was quickly at her ease, however, and asked 
for Helen. 

“T have just come from town,” Doctor King 
said, tilting back in his chair; “ Bart overtook 
me coming from the cars. Helen will scarcely 
forgive me for thus delaying her surprise; I 
believe she did not expect this honorable gen- 
tleman until next week.” 

Mr. Hayes reddened the least perceptible 
shade, but it was enough to tell Mazie that he 
was Helen King’s lover. 

She searched his face earnestly in the dim 
light. A moon-ray came in and lighted it up 
for her scrutiny. “Let me read you,” said 
little Mazie, to herself, “ and decide.if you are 
good and pure enough to own my matchless 
Helen.” 
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She was quite satisfied. He was not a 
strictly handsome man, and looked almost 
commonplace seen so near Philip King, but 
there was a pair of thoughtful gray eyes, guilt- 
less of green lights, and a softly-curling head, 
and a delicately-moulded mouth, pure enough 
to suit even Mazie. Altogethershe noted him 
down as worthy to be loved and trusted. 

Doctor King sat down to the piano and 
played with a master hand Beethoven's 
“Moonlight Sonata.” When it died away he 
turned to Mazie sitting in the full moonlight 
and saw her eyes glistening with tears. Bart- 
lett Hayes was watching her delightedly. 

“Doctor King,” she said, catching her 
breath as he came and stood behind her chair, 
“how you do play. Are you inspired?” 

He !et his hand lie a tiny moment on her 
hair, and said, yery softly, “Yes. Inspiration 
belongs to your presence, but I am torturing 
my friend there, if such a thing is possible to 
paradise. I am keeping him from her, that I 
may be a moment with you.” 

He went from her chair, saying, in his usual 
tone, “I invited Mr. Hayes to call with me, as 
I wished to speak with you about the vaca- 
tion. We have decided to give you the six 
weeks coming, so you may close school to- 
morrow, and I dare say you are needing rest.” 

He held her hand a little longer perhaps 
than etiquette demanded. Bartlett Hayes 
made graceful adieux, and they went. Mazie 
sat thinking very earnestly in the moonlit 
room that seemed to have darkened suddenly. 


The next day was Saturday, and school 
closed for the long summer vacation. The 
young teacher had never felt lighter of heart 
than when going homeward that afternoon. 
Mrs. Ryan had been having one of her com- 
fortable days, and showed her daughter some 
rare foreign grapes Helen King had sent, in a 
tiny gem of a china dish, a gold-veined leaf of 
itself. 

“A note came with it directed to you, m 
dear. The girl said Miss King wished very 
much you would not deny her, so I presume 
it is an invitation.” 

Mazie read. “Yes,” she said. “She wants 
me to come and spend this evening. I don’t 
know hardly, I am rather tired, and she has 
visitors. Can you spare me, mother dear?” 

“Certainly. Go by all means; Jane takes 
excellent care of me in your absence, and you 
have so few pleasures.” 

Thus persuaded she decided to go; and 
after their early tea, she arranged her hair in 
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thick braids coiling them around her head 
like a golden coronet. Then she put ona del- 
icate muslin, white, but for a pink spray of 
roses running through it; the dimpled arms 
were bare; so she ventured upon a pair of 
fragile bracelets, light;fretted gold, unusual 
for her, as she seldom wore ornaments of late ; 
and thus simply arranged, she was pretty 
enough for anything. 

There was a hum of girls’ voices, and she 
was half sorry as she heard them, and saw the 
parlors lighted, that she had not remained at 
home. “Now, Helen,” she pleaded, “I am 
half inclined to run away and not come in at 
all. I did not dress for a party.” 

Helen stopped her. “Nonsense,” she said; 
“only just Marge, and Mary Lyon, and Philip; 
true, they are making noise enough for fifty. 
I believe Phil is growing wild lately.” While 
she was speaking she had fastened some fra- 
grant geranium leaves and a spray of red and 
white fuschias in her friend’s hair. 

“There,” she went on, surveying her work, 
“now you are as dangerously sweet as possi- 
ble. I am going to show you to some one 
whom I wish to admire you as much as I do.” 

“ Ah, but not love me as much,” Mazie said, 
archly. 

Helen colored. “No, but I am anxious to 
see how he will stand before the eyes that 
conquer all. How did you know he had 
come ?” she added, in the same altered tone; 
“TI flattered myself I was going to surprise 
you. Am I indeed wearing my heart upon 
my sleeve ?” 

A look of sharp and sudden pain shadowed 
the fair face that was looking up to her. 
“What have I ever done, Miss King,” Mazie 
asked, half crying, “that I have thus forfeited 
your esteem ?” 

Helen King yielded instantly to her better 
spirit. “Silly child,’ she said, brightly as 
ever, “I only meant that you are the darling 
of the world; and if Bartlett Hayes don’t say 
so, I'll never marry him!” 

Then her friend explained that Doctor King 
had brought him in a moment on their way 
from the depot. “Indeed, that was all,” she 
said, and searching the truthful face, Miss 
King was satisfied that it was all. 

The little cloud was quickly forgotten, and 
in another moment Helen had seated her 
friend near her lover and flitted away to 
attend to some other guests. 

They fell by degrees into easy talk—Mazie 
Ryan and Helen King’s affianced husband. 
The full influence of the girl’s exquisite beauty 
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seemed to hold him, now, in bewildering 
thrall. Looking into her face, aglow with 
pleasant thoughts and flushing with excite- 
ment, he drank in her sweetness and grace, 
as one takes in the full enjoyment of a sum- 
mer morning, or walks dreamily by a moonlit 
sea; and wondered within his heart if any of 
the fair women of history were half as peerless 
as this living, breathing reality. - 

Standing in a distant corner of the little 
conservatory opening by a glass door out of 
the back parlor, Helen King watched stealthily 
her lover’s deep, admiring eyes, as he listened 
to the young girl’s animated talk, and a feeling 
grew up in her heart that frightened: her. 
The cheeks lost their crimson glow, growing 
suddenly wanly pale, her slender fingers 
clenched each other painfully, and her eyes 
burned like fire. 

For the first time in her life Helen King 
was jealous. Slowly, languidly the color came, 
and the tense nerves were unstrung. - “I will 
test him to my heart’s content,” she said, al- 
most fiercely, yet writhing like a sun-scorched 
flower. “If, indeed, her power over him is 
greater than mine, what is he to me?” 

Ten minutes later she was singing and 
playing an Italian song—so madly, so tenderly 
—with such a lifetime of feeling in her voice, 
that Bartlett Tlayes went and stood beside 
her, and Philip asked her if she was really 
ewitched. 

But none read her secret. She certainly 
did not wear her heart where careless hands 
might turn its folded page. All through the 
three weeks of her lover’s visit, she walked, 
and rode, and sung as gay as ever. Women 
have such strange ways of wearing their 
crosses! 

Helen King was neither selfish nor 
mean in her new, self-inflicted torture. She 
did not fly out at her lover, nor fling petty 
spites at the woman she believed was winning 
his allegiance from her, She just hid her 
suffering where no eye could find it, and look- 
ed it in the face sadly and alone; forshe was 
very proud, this loving, beautiful woman, and, 
like all the rest of us, she wept to find her 
idol, clay. 

A week wore away. A dull rain-storm had 
kept the girls apart. Helen had notseen Miss 
Ryan, and had good reason to believe Bartlett 
Tlayes had not been more fortunate. So by 
degrees the dull pain left her heart, and when 
at last the sun dried the garden walks one 
fair, fresh September morning, she went out 


among her treasures, happier than she had 
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been for a month. What a strange sort of 
intermittent fever jealousy is! 

She was looking very pretty that morning, 
in her deep pink cashmere wrapper with vel- 
vet trimmings at throat and waist, and all her 
wealth of jetty hair twisted back, to show the 
dainty ears, fair assea-shells. Bartlett Hayes, 
lounging on the balcony, and whiffing curled 
wreaths of smoke from a fragrant cigar, sur- 
veyed her with satisfied eyes, proudly content 
that she was all his own. She loitered away 
with her basket and garden scissors to cut 
some arbor-vite from the hedge. He followed 
her slowly. He had no need to hurry; the un- 
certainty and delicious tremor of pursuit had 
long gone past with him—she had been his 
promised wife more than a year. 

He saw her set her loaded basket down to 
watch some one coming slowly along toward 
the gate. A little lady, with a gray dress and 
gray veil over her straw hat,—Mazie Ryan, 
sure asfate. He sauntered down the gravelled 
walk till he stood beside Helen, then waited, 
his hand laid familiarly on her shoulder. She 
stood still, waiting for her friend to come up. 

“Ah! good-morning, Helen dear, and you 
too, Mr. Hayes.” She did not even extend 
her hand to him, but worked her little fingers 
into the tassel of Miss King’s wrapper, as she 
stood talking. She only lingered a moment, 
going to the store, she said. There were some 
light remarks exchanged about the weather, 
how delicious the air was after the rain, and 
some question or two after Mrs. Ryan’s health, 
and she passed on. But Bartlett Hayes stood 
dreamily watching her retreating form with 
all the old admiration in his eyes, motionless 
as one in a trance, and intently, as though he 
would fain have kept her in view forever. 

Helen was terribly vexed; so much so, that 
she had to bite her lips hard between her 
teeth. The green lizard was astir again, 
trailing his slimy, unwholesome length over 
her heart. She fairly ground the heel of her 
little boot into the earth, till over went the 
unoffending flower-basket. 

“ He is fairly drunk with that girl’s beauty,” 
she said, bitterly, to herself, as she stooped to 
hide her too visible agitation in collecting her 
scattered blossoms. Then she added aloud: 

“T was not aware you were subject to paral- 
ysis, Mr. Hayes. I hope it is not hereditary.” 

He let go the gate he had been holding 
open by the knob, and it sprung to with a 
snap. He turned half around to her and re- 
sumed his cigar, but did not heed that she 
had spoken, or offer to help her. 
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“ What a marvel of beauty that girl is!” he 
said, at last, speaking more to himself than to 
his companion. “Such hair and eyes I never 
drenmed of!” 

“You are enthusiastic,” she said, with some- 
thing keen in her voice that cut him sharply. 
Then gathering up her skirt, away frem the 
clinging gravel, she added tartly, “I beg of 
you to excuse me, sir, I am taking cold stand- 
ing so long in this wet grass; my feet are 
chiljed already.” 

She walked away with the air of an em- 
press. Bartlett Hayes watched her out of 
sight, and then began to whistle. Men al- 
ways whistle when they do not know what 
else to do, and do not consider it quite safe to 
speak. He had a dim perception that she was 
very angry with him, but for his life could not 
imagine what he had done to offend her. 

He went to town after dinner, at which 
Helen did not appear, sending word she had a 
headache. She might truthfully have added 
“heartache,” for in all her life she had never 
been so utterly miserable. 

“And I always thought him so superior to 
weakness,” she said, crying by herself. “I 
will. never trust any one again while I live. 
He always would go into raptures over brown- 
haired women, and I am like a South-Sea 
Islander!” And looking in the glass, she de- 
cided it must be very pleasant to have golden 
hair and blue, babyish eyes, like Mazie 
Ryan’s. 

Doctor King ordered a fire kindled in the 
parlor that evening, for poor Helen had been 
shivering in a heavy shawl ever since morn- 
ing, declaring she was freezing to death. She 
really seemed so ill that Philip grew anxious 
about her; and mixing a glass nearly full of 
hot whiskey, advised her to take it, and go 
directly to bed; but she refused persistently, 
declaring she was not sick, only cold and 
cross. 

“O, the ways of women!” sighed Philip 

The coldness and crossness terminated in a 
violent attack of lung fever, and many day 
and night she lay, breathing with difficulty, 
and moaning with pain, tenderly watched by 
her anxious brother, who would resign her to 
no other care; and one night when they 
thought her dying, if she could have seen the 
dull despair on her lover’s‘face as he bent to 
her lips, she would have doubted him no 
more. 

As she began to grow better, Mazie Ryan 
came as often as she could leave her mother, 


and, reading or sewing by her friend’s side, 
beguile her for hours, of her weariness and 
pain. But October was twining her erimson 
vine-wreaths in the garden before Helen saw 
it again. She felt her cheek glow with min- 
gled humiliation and regret, as, leaning on her 
lover’s arm, one sun-bright morning, she 
recalled one by one the events of the few 
weeks previous to her sickness. Lighter than 
air they seemed now, viewed by the eyes that 
had looked so lately on eternity. How she 
hated herself, that she had so causelessly 
wronged the true, tender heart so entirely 
her own. And as he drew her shawl closer 
around her, holding it in place with his arm, 
in the flood-tide of her repentance she told 
him all. 

“Do not quite despise me,” she said, as she 
finished her confession. “You can never 
know how dark life looked to me, when I 
thought you had ceased to love me.” 

Her tears fell on the hand that clasped his 
as he answered her. “Considering the mani- 
fest aggravations’ of my conduct,” he said, 
archily, “I can hardly refuse to forgive you. I 
do admire Miss Ryan very ardently; but your 
firm yet pliant strength is more to me than 
her soft, childish beauty. My dear love,” he 
went on, drawing her closer to him, “black 
eyes or blue, there is in all the world but one 
Helen King. If you had died, my darling, I 
should have gone unwedded to my grave.” 

She was very quiet in his embrace; happy 
and thankful. Ie spoke presently, in a deep, 
earnest tone. “I should be more or less than 
a man, Helen, if I were not pleased with this 
proof of the value you set upon my love; but, 
my dearest, these are dangerous experiences. 
None of us can long continue to love, where 
we do not fully trust; so I entreat you, while 
I hold your promise, and you hold mine, let 
there be no more of doubt or discord between 
us.” And there was no more. It was the 
first, last doubt she ever had of him. 

In November Mrs. Ryan died. She faded 
with the leaves, just as Philip King had said 
she would, when the forest shed its splendor. 
Poor little Mazie kept up bravely till it was all 
over, then she wilted like a summer rose, 
She was not loud or demonstrative in her 
grief, but one, watching her, saw that she lost 
her roundness and bloom, and dark rims were 
cireling her sweet eyes. “Is my blush rose to 
fade so untimely ?” Doctor King asked, of his 
heart. They who loved her urged her to give 
up her school and seek rest and change, but 
she would not hear to them; and **~~> 
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nothing interested or roused her, she said, 
persistently : 

“Tt would kill me in a month were I to sit 
quietly down and think. Let me work, or I 
shall die!” 

One dismal afternoon, when the dead leaves 
rustied and a few snowflakes were flying in 
the chill air, she sat alone in her little school- 
room, from which she had just dismissed her 
charge, leaning her head sadly on the hard 
desk, longing for the rest that comes of forget- 
fulness. She had not been well since her 
mother died; and that day, tortured with a 
nervous headache, the close, stifled school- 
room and shrill-voiced children, screaming 
their lessons in her ears, had well nigh driven 
her distracted. So sitting now quietly and 
alone, with the short wintry twilight redden- 
ing in the west, she fell asleep. 

Like the fantasies of an unquiet dream, all 
grief and care seemed lifted from her heart. 
Hand in hand with one, who, sleeping or wak- 
ing, was dearer than all the world to her, she 
fancied herself wandering, over hills, and 
through low, romantic valleys, in flowery by- 
paths, and by numerous rivers, on, forever on, 
till she found her mother. All care and pain 
seemed but a dim picture in the past. Then 
in her old time fashion sitting down with her 
head in her mother’s lap, she seemed to be 
“ying: 

“Do not ‘reproach me, mother darling. 
‘The way was dark and lonely after I lost you, 

at he was very kind to me, and let me rest 
2 his bosom. I love him so dearly. Philip, 
my king!” 

Her tearful voice sounding out on the 
silence, woke her. Slowly, vaguely, she came 


to herself again. The shadows lay darkly 
across the floor; she rested no longer on the 
hard desk where she had gone tosleep. Philip 
‘King sat beside her, his arm around her, and 
her head very near his heart. She started up, 
overcome with bewilderment and shame. 

“O, how could I forget myself so utterly!” 
she said, crying bitterly. “What have I said? 
Forget it, I pray you!” 

Tenderly as he would have soothed a home- 
sick child, he drew her to him, and smoothed 
the rippling hair. “Easy, humming bird, you 
only said—‘ Doctor King, you're a perfect old 
ogre, every one knows; but as I have fallen 
here, fainting at your door-step, I pray you do 
not eat me.” 

She laughed in spite of herself, but the 


blush roses were abloom in her cheeks down‘ 


to the dainty throat. “O, little Mazie,” spoke 
the deep, passionate voice, “my own and only 
love, if you will be my queen, you shall reign 
forever in my heart, and I will crown you, 
royally, with my love.” 


There were two brides when June came 
again. Helen in white silk, that stood alone 
with richness, and the pearls in her hair that 
had been her mother’s wedding gift. But 
Mazie was her own simple little self, in soft, 
snowy lace, caught up with blush roses half 
blown. Philip would have it so, and was he 
not her king? 

She teaches still. One tiny little fellow, 
with very wide-awake eyes, blue as fringed 
gentians. He is just learning to call “papa,” 
and both teacher and pupil are very happy, 
for their presiding genius is all indulgence, 
and gives them no end of holidays. 
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PAUL FLEMING’S BETROTHED. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“Mr. AyLMER, Miss FLORENCE.” 

Mr. Aylmer bowed low over the hand the 
young girl extended to him. He did not see 
anything very distinctly then, fer he was a 
little embarrassed, and a little flustered. It 
was something new for him to feel that he 
was indebted to any one for anything, and he 
was painfully conscious of feeling indebted to 
Paul Fleming for bringing him to spend a dull 
four weeks’ vacation at such a lovely place as 
Beechwood. The hand he just touched was 
soft as velvet, and the clasp of the warm 
fingers made the blood leap to his cheek in a 
way that was quite new to him. The girl 
herself was a flash of gold and azure, and the 
mistiness of white drapery; that was all Mr. 
Ralph Aylmer could have said of her, if he 
had been questioned. And before she gave 
him a chance to look at her, she went out, 
apologizing for doing so—but Mrs. Fleming 
was absent for the day, and she must hurry 
up the supper. 

Fleming drew his friend to a window, look- 
ing out towards the west, which glowed with 
the gold and crimson of a radiant sunset. His 
hand rested on Aylmer’s shoulder, and some 
vague, indefinable sadness stole into the depths 
of the eyes he fixed on his face. Did he, 
indeed, look into the future ? 

“ Well,” he said, breaking the silence, “ well, 
Aylmer, how do you like Beechwood ?” 

Aylmer started suddenly and turned around, 
facing the questioner. He had a rather pale, 
grave face, with very little beauty, but a great 
deal of strength. The clear gray eyes were 
masterful; the broad forehead denoted intel- 
lect of no mean order; and the thin scarlet 
lips closed over teeth white and regular. His 
hair was dark, lustreless brown, and he wore 
only a moustache. Nota handsome man, by 
any means. Paul repeated his question: 

“Are you dreaming, Aylmer? How do you 
like Beechwood ?” 

“How can I tell? It is an enchanted land 
tome. Wait until I recover the: use of my 
senses.” 

Paul laughed—a genial, whole-souled laugh, 
that would have been sufficient to have dissi- 
pated the most obstinate fit of blues. 

“You are enthusiastic, Ralph. Ah, here 


comes Ada, bringing good tidings, I am sure. 
3 


Supper is ready, is it not? I am desperately 
savage. Travelling is hungry work; eh, 
Ralph ?” 

“You have expressed my sentiments exact- 
ly,” returned Aylmer. “ Miss Florence, will 
you consider us perfect barbarians ?” 

For the first time he lifted his eyes, and 
looked full at Paul Fleming’s betrothed. He 
had heard her called beautiful; he had seen 
her picture; but then pictures never give an 
accurate idea of their originals. They lack 
the very essence and principle of beauty— 
Lire. She smiled at him—her whole face 
seeming glorified. Aylmer was conscious of a 
swift thrill of bliss unutterable, sueceeded by 
a sharp pang of pain. 

“O no,” she said, simply enough, “I have 
travelled some myself, and know a little of 
the requirements of travelling. Come out, 
now, if you please.” 

How deftly she managed everything! Ayl- 
mer forgot his hunger in watching the ex- 
quisite grace of Miss Florence, as she sat at 
the head of the table, dispensing sugar and 
cream, and smiles so rarely sweet they must 
have been snatched from heaven. For a moe- 
ment he felt a thrill of envy. What had Paul 
Fleming done that his cup of bliss should so 
run over? He was rich, handsome, talented 
—the only son of an idolizing mother—the 
brother of two older sisters, who made him 
almost an object of worship—and, more than 
all, the betrothed husband of Ada Florence. 
Something seemed to rise up in his throat and 
choke him, as he thought of the contrast be- 
tween himself and his friend. He knew it was 
wrong to be thinking of such things—there 
where they were both sq kind to him—but 
how could he help it? He could not control 
his thoughts. 

He was poor; his fortune, if he ever had 
any, was yet to be made; his relatives were 
all in the other world; there was not a single 
being of whom he had the right which kin 
gives to claim affection. Too proud to seek 
for love which was not given, he went through 
life carrying a heart of fire beneath an exterior 
of ice—longing painfully, desperately, for the 
blessing of love, yet making no sign. The 
world called him cold, and destitute of feeling, 
and made a woful mistake, as it is apt to. 
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make in such cases. His ambition was a power. 
It had raised him from a ragged newsboy in 
one of our New England cities—where he saw 
vice and crime in all its most repulsive aspects 
daily—to hope for something better. It had 
made him hoard every penny, as a miser 
hoards his treasure, and when he had enough 
to take him to school, he left the city and en- 
tered the P—— academy. There he remained 
until he was qualified to teach, when he ob- 
tained a school, and with the money thus 
earned he entered college. So he had contin- 
ued on—teaching in the winter vacations to 
get the money to help him at his studies, and 
now, as he was nearing the close of his fourth 
and last year, he stood pre-eminently at the 
head of his class. 

He had saved Paul Fleming's life, and a 
strong friendship had sprung up between them. 
The class were out sailing, when by some mis- 
management the boat was upset: Some por- 
tion of the rigging had struck Fleming sense- 
less, and Ralph Aylmer, by desperate courage 
and coolness, had managed to bear him to the 
shore, more than half a mile distant. Fleming 
was grateful, and his persevering kindness won 
for him, at length, the regard of Aylmer. Un- 
limited confidence Paul gave him, but Aylmer 
did not return it fully. His nature was reti- 
cent; he could not unbosom himself at once, 
and those who knew him best would love him 
most. 

Ada Florence had been the ward of Paul 
Fleming's father. She had come to Beechwood 
when a little girl, and had grown up with 
Paul. They could not help loving each other, 
but there was none of the fierce passion be- 
tween them which most people call love—only 
a calm, sincere regard—almost brotherly and 
sisterly in its strength. They had been three 
years betrothed, and their wedding day was 
fixed early in the New Year. Ada was some- 
thing of an heiress, and she had many suitors, 
but Paul trusted her fully, and never thought 
of the possibility of her caring for any other. 

The next day after the arrival of the young 


men at Beechwood, Mrs. Fleming returned. 


home. She was prepared to greet Aylmer 
warmly, as the preserver of her son’s life; and 
the story she had heard of his poverty, and his 
untiring struggle to secure an education, had 
won powerfully upon her womanly sympathies. 
So when she met Aylmer, she not only gave 
him her hand, but she touched her lips to his 
forehead—the first kiss and the only one he 
had ever received since his dying mother’s 
cold mouth had rested against his cheek, so 
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many years ago. The tears came into his eyes 
at this proof of kind feeling, and he wrung her 


"hand in silence. 


~ “Welcome to Beechwood, Mr. Aylmer,” she 
said, cordially; “any friend of my son’s is 
always welcome, but déubly so when that 
friend’s daring has been the means of presery- 
ing the life of my child!” 

The days flew by on enchanted wings to 
Ralph Aylmer. He scarcely realized whether 
he was waking or asleep. Everything was so 
strange. It was something entirely new to be 
consulted and deferred to; to have his pleasure 
always considered ; to be waited on, and smiled 
on, by two beautiful women, and put at his 
ease generally. It was so different from the 
vacations he had passed hitherto—in his dingy 
little attic in his cheap boarding house—poring 
over his books by night, and doing by day any 
little job, no matter how rough and distasteful, 
by which he could realize a pittance, however 
scanty, for everything must be made to count. 

After that first night, he studiously avoided 
Ada Florence. He felt his danger, though he 
would not acknowledge it, even to himself. 
He was not a man to be willing to own himself 
liable to fall into any temptation which he set 
his will against. But nevertheless, he did not 
get in any wise social with Ada, and Paul 
looked on in bewilderment that any one should 
slight her; and Mrs. Fleming secretly approved 
the young man’s conduct. A fortnight of the 
four weeks’ vacation passed—only two weeks 
more. Aylmer thought of it with a sense of 
relief, though wherefare he could hardly have 
explained to himself. 

There were other guests at Beechwood fre- 
quently, and the old place was gay with laugh 
and song. The La Pierres of the Chateau—a 
neighboring estate—were lively French people, 
and always engaged in getting up some enter- 
tainment. Now they were preparing for a 
little fete, and Ada was over there more or less 
every day, assisting in the arrangements. 
Raul always walled over for her in the even- 
ing, and Aylmer read to Mrs. Fleming, or 
wound her worsteds. 

But one day Paul was called away on im- 
portant business, unexpectedly, and as he was 
stepping into the carriage, he called out to 
Aylmer: 

“You will go over to the Chateau and walk 
home with Miss Florence? She is expecting 
me, but I shall not return in season.” 

Mrs. Fleming spoke quietly : 

_“T will send Tom over with the buggy.” 

“Tom is careless,” returned Paul, “and 
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besides, Ada wanted to come around by the 
river road. She wants to see the falls by 
moonlight. And that reminds me, Aylmer, 
that you have not yet seen our beautiful 
Arlethry under the rays of a full moon. But 
to-night there will be a good opportunity. 
My love to Ada, and good-morning.” 

Aylmer took his gun, and went into the 
woods; bat the game remained undisturbed 
that day. He wandered a good piece, and 
threw himself down among the yellow and 
crimson leaves, for the early days of September 
had ripened to its fall full many a leaf that in 
summer had been crisp and green. He thought 
long and earnestly. He came to acknowledge, 
at last, that there was danger—deadly peril for 
him in these hours he was passing at Beech- 
wood. He remembered how he thrilled 
through every vein at the slightest touch of 
Ada’s garments. He felt himself crimsoning 
like a schoolboy, even now, as he recalled 
that first and last touch of her fingers on his 
palm. Passionate he had always known him- 
self to be; but he had felt great pride in 
believing that he could put all his passions 
under the foot of his strong will, and grind 
them to atoms, and now he was trembling like 
a coward at the remembrance of touching a 
girl’s hand! 

He rose up, angry with himself, determined 
to conquer fate in the only way by which it 
could be conquered. He would frame some 
excuse, and leave Beechwood on the morrow. 
Paul, generous and unsuspicious, would sus- 
pect nothing; and once away from her, he 
trusted he might be able to forget. Forget? 
No, net forget; but learn to fee) only a calm 
regret, instead of the wild, fierce pain that 
tore him now, when he remembered that she 
belonged to another. Honorable he must be 
—he would be—he should despise himself 
forever if he thus stole into a friend’s house, 
and robbed him of what he held most dear. 

When night came, he went over to the 
Chateau. Miss Florence was on the piazza, 
waiting for Paul. She heard his step, and ran 
down the walk to meet him. The moon had 
not yet risen, and in the twilight obscurity she 
did not discover that it was not Paul. She 
put both her little hands into Aylmer’s, and 
exclaimed : 

“O, Iam so glad you have come! It is so 
tiresome here! I want to get back to dear 
old Beechwood.” 

A wild impulse seized Aylmer to crush the 
hands he held in his—but instead he dropped 
them coldly, and said: 
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“TI regret to undeceive you, but Paul was 
called away quite unexpectedly, and sent me 
over to attend you home.” 

“ Where is Paul ?” she asked, his cold, almost 
chilling her more than his 


has gone to Bethel. I your 
pleasure, Miss Florence.” 

“Thank you. Iwill notdetain you. Frank 
La Pierre will attend me home when I am 
ready to go. I regret that Paul should have 
put you to so much trouble.” 

She was haughty as himself now, and he hail 
never loved and admired her half so much. 
But he only bowed with provoking coolness, 
and replied, “ Very well. Suit yourself, Miss 
Florence. Good-evening,”—and walked away. 

Ada was sorry the moment he had gone, 
that she had yielded to her pique, and sent 
him away without her. She felt that she had 
been scarcely polite, and that Paul would scold 
her. And he did, as much as he ever scolded 
anything. 

“T am surprised at you, Ada,” he said, when 
she had told him. “Mr. Aylmer is a guest, 
and a friend to whom I am under obligations 
which I can neverrepay. I am sorry you were 
rude to him.” 

“But he is so cool and distant! and has 
such a grand air! One would think he was 
the sultan, or the czar of all the Russias!” 

“Now, Ada, you are unjust, which I cannot 
permit. Remember what his life has been, 
dear. He is very proud, and as sensitive as 
any of us. He has been the child of poverty, 
nay, of want, and he feels it, even now that he 
has got above it. He cannot bear to place 
himself where it might be said by ill-natured 
people that he had no right. We must be very 
kind and patient with him. He has the truest, 
noblest nature I ever knew. Ada, I have 
known him to share his last cent with a beg- 
gar, and to take the coat from his back to wrap 
around a poor drunken man in the street, who 
had been left to perish!” 

“I am sure I am sorry, Paul,” Ada said, 
resting her head against the arm he had put 
around her, “ very sorry if I was rude, I will 
try to be kind to him, but he tries my patience 
with his words.” 

So Paul went to Aylmer, whom he found 
sitting moody and alone in the garden, and 
laying his hand on his shoulder, looked into 
his face with those frank, earnest eyes of his, 
that begged for Ada’s pardon even more than 
his words. 

“Aylmer,” he said, “I want to apologize for 
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Miss Florence. She regrets her rudeness last 
night, and hopes you will excuse it. Aylmer, 
what is the reason you and she do not get on 
any better together?” 

Aylmer started up, his cheek flushing and 
paling, his eyes brilliant with a light Paul had 
never seen there. 

“We can never be friends!” he began, im- 
petuously, checked himself, and laughed un- 
naturally. “Excuse me, Paul, I believe I am 
not quite well this morning, and I am going 
to leave Beechwood to-day—” 

“ You are going to do no such thing, Ralph 
Aylmer,” said Paul, decidedly; “if you do, 
you break forever the friendship between us! 
You are to stay here until I go, so let me hear 
no more of this. Ada is sorry that she was 
rude—” 

“She was notrude. She did perfectly right. 
I thank her for it!” said Aylmer, his voice 
strangely hard and cruel. 

* Well, you were always an enigma, Aylmer,” 
said Paul, “and I believe I am further than 
ever from solving you; so I will give up the 
vain endeavor. To-day I am again obliged to 
be absent on that law-suit business, but to- 
morrow I have made .an engagement for you 
—for both of us—to go to Grafton’s woods, on 
a hunting expedition. So save your strength 
to-day, to be up early in the morning. We 
want to start while the dew is on.” 

There was nothing for Aylmer to do but 
acquiesce, but he did so with a bad grace, and 
Paul almost came to the conclusion that, after 
all, his friend could be a very disagreeable 
person if he chose. 

It was not long after Paul's departure, before 
Ada found Aylmer smoking on the piazza. 
He threw away his cigar at her approach, and 
suffered his eyes to rest for a moment on her 
bewitching face. She was looking unusually 
lovely; her clear blonde complexion was 
flushed with the exercise of a romp on the 
lawn with Bruno, the great house dog; her 
chestnut hair, in which the sunlight made rifts 
of gold, was hanging in great rolls and waves 
down her shoulders, and her violet eyes were 
bright as stars. 

“ Isn’t it lovely, Mr. Aylmer?” she said, sit- 
ting down on a garden chair, and gazing off 
at the sea of purple and white mist rising from 
the distant bay. 

“Yes, it is lovely —inexpressibly so!” he 
answered, never taking his eyes from her face. 
Ghe looked at him, and the rose-on | her cheek 
deepened to crimson. 

“Mr. Aylmer,” she said, tnpelied by some 
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impulse not easily restrained, “I was rude to 
you last night. Forgive me.” 

“ Rude !—swhy were you rude ?” 

“Why? LIought to have walked home with 
you, after you had taken the trouble to come 
forme. Oughtn’t 1?” 

“ Not unless it was your pleasure. But will 
you tell me why you did not ?” 

“Yes. You will think me foolish. Very 
well—you may. I will not complain, Mr. Ayl- 
mer; I have been petted and spoiled all my 
life; I have had no sorrows or trials in all the 
twenty-three years of my existence, and I have 
been accustemed to see every one—” she 
stopped, and did not seem inclined to go on. 

“You have been accustomed to see every 
one at your feet, Miss Florence,” he said, 
steadily. “All have paid you deference—and 
I—I have been a boor—yes, a brute. Well, 
try to be satisfied to believe that I could not 
help it; that it is my nature.” 

She looked at his agitated face in surprise. 
She rose and went towards him. 

“Mr. Aylmer, you are troubled about some- 
thing. What have we—what have I said or 
done to offend you?” 

“You! You have done nothing,” he said, 
calming himself at once. “Iam not troubled 
—not at all, Miss Florence. As you were but 
a little while ago observing, it is a lovely 
morning. Only see the reflection of the hills 
in the water yonder! I wish I could paint it!” 

Miss Florence drew back a pace and regard- 
ed him curiously. He bore her scrutiny with 
an unchanging face. She accepted his present 
mood without questioning him, though in her 
heart she thought him on the high road to 
lunacy. 

“Well,” she said, gayly, “if there is peace 
between us, I will venture to proffer my invi- 
tation. There is an old tower a couple of miles 
from here, in Danbury Yorest, which is consid- 
ered quite a curiosity. It was built by the 
early settlers, as a protection against the In- 
dians, and Paul is desirous for you to visit it. 
So he asked me this morning to take you over 
there to-day. Will you go?” 

Duty and conscience told Ralph Aylmer to 
answer no, but that he could not politely do. 
What would she think? He decided hastily. 
He would be doubly watchful of himself; 
surely he ought to be able to live through one 
day in her presence, without betraying the 
passion which was making a wretch of him. 

“Thank you, Miss Florence; you are very 
kind,” he said. 

“ But you have not replied to my question.” 
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“ Certainly, I will go with pleasure. I have 
heard a great deal of the tower, but did not 
know it was in this vicinity.” 

“Immediately after dinner, then, I shall be 
ready for you.” And calling Bruno, she glided 
away. 

The afternoon was delightful, and Miss 
Florence proved herself a most charming com- 
panion. The two miles of the way to the 
tower lay for the most part beside the river, 
and when they reached the tower, Aylmer 
was hardly conscious of having walked a dozen 
rods, everything had been so pleasant 

The tower was an octagonal structure, built 
of roughly-hewn logs, two stories in height, 
and its sides pierced with portholes, for the 
double purpose of admitting the light, and 
affording the occupants an opportunity of 
firing upon their savage foes. 

Ada was very gay and spirited that day, and 
ran about from one part of the old Block 
House to the other, examining and investiga- 
ting like a true woman. At last,in a little 
closet behind the rude stone chimney, she dis- 
covered an oaken door, which for a time re- 
sisted all her efforts to open it. She was just 
calling Aylmer to her assistance, when it flew 
open, and a damp, stifled current of air rushed 
out. When her eyes had become a little ac- 
customed to the gloom, she ‘saw a flight of 
stairs leading downward into what had, prob- 
ably, been a cellar. 

“ How romantic!” she exclaimed, as Aylmer 
eame up. “ Mr. Aylmer, here is a secret pas- 
sage, like those we read about in the novels of 
the olden time. Who knows but there may 
be a Prisoner of Chillion, bearded and gray, 
under these floors ?” 

Aylmer laughed. 

“ Wait till I get a light, and we will investi- 
gate. That is, if you are not afraid. Are 
you?” 

“Afraid? Indeed not! I am not naturally 
timid, and if I were, I should not be afraid 
with—” she hesitated, and did not finish the 
sentence. 

The fire leaped into Aylmer’s eyes—he half 
extended his hand towards her, and then drew 
back coldly. He was not so sure that she had 
been about to say she was not afraid with him. 
And if he were, he had no right to take 
advantage of it. 

He took his knife, and cut a large pine 
shaving from an.old table that was left there, 
and with some matches which he happened 
to have about him, he ignited it. The steps 
were old and decayed, and some care was 


requisite to descend them. Aylmer led the 
way, and reached back his hand to Ada. She 
put hers within it, and followed him fearlessly. 
They descended about fifteen feet, and reached 
the ground. The place where they stood was 
a cellar, with no other visible outlet except the 
door by which they had entered. It was an 
ordinary cellar enough, and Ada gave a little 
disappointed sigh that there was no mystery 
to explore. 
“ Hardly worth the trouble of getting your 
torch; was it, Mr. Aylmer?” she said. 
He was still holding: her hand; he had not 
relinquished it. 
“Yes,” he said, in a voice low, and full of 
meaning, “I count it worth any sacrifice I 
could make.” 
Perhaps she understood him, and perhaps 
she did not; but any way she turned towards 
the stairs. 
“ Let us go back,” she said, shivering; “ it is 
cold here.” 
A sudden gust of air, coming from some 
remote corner, stirred to life perhaps by the 
opening of the long-closed door, rushed past 
them and extinguished thelight. Ada uttered 
a cry, and clung to Aylmer’s arm. 
“Do not be alarmed,” he said, calmly; “ we 
can find the stairs without alight. I can see 
the glimmer of the daylight through the door- 
way. This way—” 
Even as he spoke, the gleam of daylight 
narrowed, and the next instant it vanished 
entirely. There was a loud crash—and they 
knew that the door had violently closed. 
“We are prisoners!” cried Ada. “O Mr, 
Aylmer! what shall we do?” 
“O, we will go out in a moment. We are 
almost at the stairs,” he said, encouragingly. 
“Come with me. I will open the door.” 
“But you cannot!” she said. “It hasa 
spring bolt! It is fastened upon the outside 
when it is shut!” 
With a fear at his heart that it might be as 
she said, he dropped her hand, and leaping up 
the stairs, threw himself against the door. It 
stood fast. His most determined exertions did 
not even make it tremble. Again and again 
he renewed the assault, with a like result; it 
was indeed fastened when it was closed. He 
might as well have expended his strength on 
the stone walls all around them. There was 
no egress in that direction. He descended the 
stairs again. Ada reached out her hand and 
clasped his arm. 
“Tt isso dismal here! I want to touch you, 

to be sure that I am not alone.” 
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He put his hand over the little trembling 
fingers, resisting the impulse to clasp her to 
his heart instead. 

“You were right, Miss Florence; we are 
prisoners; but only for a short time, I hope. 
So do not despair. There may be some other 


we will ascertain.” He picked up the frag- 
ment of shaving, which he remembered to 
have laid on the stairs, and sought for a match. 
He had only one left. And what if that 
should fail him? He scratched it carefully— 
it flamed up bluely an instant, flickered, and 
expired. Total darkness reigned. Ada crept 
closer to him. 

“ What shall we do?” she cried. “I was so 
incautious as not to mention where we were 
coming, and they will never think of seeking 
us here. We shall die before help comes!” 

A thrill of triumph that was almost joyful 
in its intensity, went through Ralph Aylmer’s 
heart. If they died, they would die together! 
Death would give to his arms what life would 
forever deny him! 

“Courage! Courage, Miss Florence! Do 
not prove yourself a coward! I will find a 
way out of this. Trust me for it. I have a 
stout knife, and a strong arm, and I can cut a 
hole through this obstinate door, by means of 
which I can reach the bolt and draw it back. 
It will take time and patience, but I can do it. 
So make yourself as comfortable as possible, 
and keep up heart.” 

He went to the top of the stairs, and set 
himself to his task. It was no light nor easy 
one, and before he had worked two hours at 
the unyielding oak, his hands were blistered 
and bleeding, and his arms aching severely 
with the unwonted toil; but he thought of 
Ada, sitting so patiently just below him, and 
labored on. It was night now, he knew, be- 
cause a slight crack in the oak had admitted 
the faintest ray of light in the world at first, 
and now that was gone. He worked a little 
longer, and then he spoke to his companion. 
There was no reply. He went down to her. 
She was sitting on the lower stair, her head 
resting against the damp stone wall. He put 
his hand gently on her face—her eyes were 
closed—she slept. He lifted her up cautiously, 
and bore her to the top of the stairway, where 
she could rest against the woodwork of the 


he went on with his labor. All night long he 
worked, and at last, just as the red light of 
morning filled the old tower with its glory, he 
found that he could put his hand through the 


method of egress. I will try to get a light, and* 


landing, and wrapping his coat around her, . 


orifice he had hewn out. A moment more, 
and he had drawn back the rusty bolt, and 
burst open the door. A flood of sunlight 
streamed in, and the pure fresh air came to 
him like a blessing. 

~ He took Ada in his arms, and carried her 
out into the freshness and beauty of the morn- 
ing, and laid her down on the turf. Still her 
shumbers were not broken. She was chilled, 
and paralyzed, so that it was not until he had 
brought water from the spring and bathed her 
face and hands, that she opened her eyes. 
Even then, she did not realize where she was, 
for she put her hands to her forehead, and 
asked : 

“Where am I? And where is Ralph ?” 

Ralph! She had called him Ralph! His 
cheek burned like fire ; his heart stopped beat- 
ing, with the strange, wild sense of joy he felt 
that she should remember him first of all, and 
speak his name. 

She lifted herself, and looked around her. 
The sunshine fell over her, warm and golden. 
She realized it all then, and sank back with a 
sigh of relief. 

“O, thank God! we are free from that 
dreadful place !” 

“Yes, we are free! And it is morning now. 
They will be fretting about us at Beechwood. 
Shall I leave you here, and go for a carriage? 
Or do you think you can walk ?” 

“O, do not leave me!” she said, nervously. 
“T should expect that terrible chimney would 
advance and shut me in again. I think I can 
walk, if you will help me a little.” 

He had to help her more than a little, but 
he had never before been so wildly happy. 
He would like to have carried that burden 
until death overtook him. People in love are 
strangely inconsistent, you know. Not asingle 
word was exchanged | between them all the 
way. Aylmer could hot talk, and Ada was 
conscious of feeling no desire to break the 
unutterable sweetness of that silence. 

Beechwood was in the wildest state of con- 
fusion when they reached there. Sleep had 
not been admitted there during the past night ; 
the search for the missing ones had been kept 
up all night. Mrs. Fleming was almost dis- 
tracted, and Paul was pale and haggard with 
anxiety. Aylmer told the story in a few 
words, and Ada escaped to her chamber as 
soon as possible. 

That night Aylmer packed his trunk, and 
wrote a note to Paul Fleming. In it he ex- 
plained nothing, but merely said that it was 
necessary he should leave Beechwood at once. 
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He was not offended at anything; he should 
always feel infinitely grateful to them all for 


their kindness,.but circumstances which he 
could not explain, rendered it imperatively 
necessary that he should cut sliort his visit. 

Just before the sun was rising, he stole out 
of a side door—leaving his baggage to be sent 
after him—and took his way through the gar- 
den, as being the least exposed path to the 
highway. He was hurrying along, with his 
eyes on the ground, and nearly stumbled over 
a female figure, kneeling down to water a 
rosebush. She started up, dropped the water- 
ing-pot, and he stood face to face with Ada 
Florence. He knew that she was a proverbial- 
ly early riser, but he had not thought she 
would have been astir so very early. He would 
have given the world to have escaped the pain 
of this interview, but he must meet it now. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Aylmer,” 
“You are out for an early walk ?” 

“TI am going away, Miss Florence,” he said, 
speaking rapidly; “ allow me to bid you good- 
by ” 


“Going away?” she asked, in a voice she 
tried hard to make indifferent. “And when 
do you return ?” 

“ Never!” he cried, something of the passion 
in his heart breaking out in his voice. 

“ Never!” she echoed, her eyes dilating, the 
color dying out of her cheek; “ what am I to 
understand ?” 

“That I shall never come to Beechwood 
again. I want to bid you geod-by—forever!” 

She tried to speak, but the words fell to 
silence on her lips; she put out her hands like 
one who is blind, and would have fallen to the 
ground, if he had not snatched her to his 
breast. 

“God pardon me!” he cried, raining kisses 
upon her lips; “it is the first and the last 
time! And it will be all I shall have to com- 
fort me in the desolate life that I must live 
out!” 

“Don’t! don’t!” she cried, feebly, frightened 
almost into utter passiveness by the man’s 
fierce passion. 

“T cannot help it! Ada! Ada! I love you 
80, it is killing me to stay where you are, and 
keep always in mind the fact that you belong 
to another. Another week like those which 
have passed ‘since I came to Beechwood, would 
kill me!” 

She did not attempt to repulse him now— 
he almost thought the arm he had placed about 
his neck tightened its clasp a little at his 
words. He went on recklessly : 


she said. . 


“T have tried so hard to be true to r 
true to myself! I have choked back every 
kindly impulse, because I dared not let it have 
way. I have been rude, and cold, and almost 


brutal, Ada Florence—simply because I dared 
not give my heart room to love you!” 

“O Ralph!” she said, “God help you! God 
help us both !” 

“Amen!” he said, fervently, and his arms 
dropped away from her. He was his own cold, 
immovable self again. 

“ Miss Florence, I wish you all happiness in 
life, and I wish you good-morning.” 

She did not speak; pale as.death, she leaned 
for support against a trellis, and Ralph Aylmer 
hurried away. But a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and a voice low with determination, 
said: 

“Stop, Ralph Aylmer! I want to speak to 
ou.” 

: Paul Fleming stood in the path before him. 
Ralph looked at him with eyes that did not 
shrink. His countenance was sad, but there 
was no cowardice in its clear lineaments. 

“ Paul,” he said, slowly, “ strike me down, if 
you desire to. I will not resist. I deserve 
your hatred and your scorn. But God knows 
how hard—how desperately—I tried to be true 
to you! I am going now; I will never cross 
your path again.” 

“ Let me understand,” said Paul; “ I am not 
entirely clear in my mind. Help me to a fall 
comprehension. You love Ada Florence, and 
it is for that you are going away?” 

“ You have said it.” 

“And it is this love for her—or rather the 
struggling against it—which has made you so 
unlike yourself ever since you have been at 
Beechwood ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ada,” Paul said, deliberately, “ come hither, 
child.” 

She came and stood beside him. He took 
her hand, and held it in his own. 

“Ada, my dear girl, answer me what I shall 
ask you, truly. Do not be afraid. Tell me 
the truth. Do you love Ralph Aylmer?” 

She trembled, and burst into tears. 

“There is no cause for weeping, Ada. I 
have always been kind to you, and you are not 
afraid of me, are you?” 

“No, no; I am not afraid.” 

“Well, then, answer my question. Do you 
love my friend ?” 

“© Paul! dear, kind Paul!” she cried, cling- 
ing to him, “I do love you—I did love you 
entirely before he came! But when I knew 
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him, I fey something so new and strange for 
him—it seemed almost as if you were my 


brother—but I do love you, Paul!” 

“ Yes,” he said, stroking fondly the soft head 
on his bosom, “I think you do love me, Ada 
—just as you would love your brother, if you 
had one; and from this hour you shall have 
one—one who will always be tender and true.” 

He turned to Aylmer. 

“ Ralph, you gave me life once; I have al- 
ways desired to repay you in some way. Now 
I have the power. I will give to you the 
woman who is the one love of my lifetime. 
Take her, and may God deal with you as you 
deal by her!” 

He put Ada’s hand in that of Ralph, and 
was turning away, but his friend stopped him, 
and there were tears in Ralph Aylmer’s eyes 
that were no shame to his manhood. 

“Paul,” he said, brokenly, “I cannot take 
advantage of your kindness. I am a poor 
waif upon the sea of life, and I have been used 
to sorrows and disappointments ever since I 
can remember. I will go on in the old path, 
and you shall keep your treasure. And the 
greatest blessing you can confer upon me is to 
forget that you ever knew me.” 

Paul grasped his hand, and while his fine 
face glowed with generous feeling, and his eyes 
were lighted till they hardly seemed the eyes 
of mortality, he said; 


Maude. 


“ We will forget nothing. Let it all be as I 
have requested. Ada loves you, and not all 
the wealth of worlds would induce me to marry 
a woman whose every thought was not for 
me. She is not to blame; neither are you. It 
is fate. I thought of it before I brought you 
here, Ralph. I prayed to God that if the union 
between Ada and myself was not for the best, 
your coming might make it cleartome. He 
has answered my prayer. I am content. I 
give her to you, Ralph—I give you to each 
ofher—and my blessing, also!” 

He stooped over and kissed Ada’s forehead, 
and then he went away and left them together. 


Perhaps it was out of respect to Paul Flem- 
ing—perhaps it was in order that Ralph might 
find a home for his bride—that the wedding 
was delayed a year. At the end of that time 
it took place, and there were no more sincere 
congratulations offered than those which fell 
from the lips of Paul. 

Ralph and Ada are very happy in each other 
—happy in the children which cluster around 
them; but their tenderest care—their most 
reverent devotion—is ever offered to the pale- 
faced, clear-eyed man, who comes always at 
Christmas to sit by their hearth—the man 
who gave up his betrothed, to work the hap- 
piness of the friend he loved. 


MAUDE 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


She’s whirling away in the waltzes, 
A vision of gauze and lace, 

And she, flashes adown the dancers, 
Queen of beauty and grace. 

She passed me just now, and the throbbing 
Of viol, and lute, and bassoon, 

Grew faint, and there passed o’er my senses 
A breath of that dream-haunted June. 


She was.careless, and laughing, and jesting, 
No cloud on that pale,'‘pure brow; 

But a smile for each worshipping suitor 
That bends to her beauty now. 


Ah! well do I know how that smiling 
Can cover an empty heart; 

And well do I know how those red, ripe lips 
Can lie as she acts her part. 


She can love—she can hate, if she chooses; 
She can smile with a brain on fire; 

She can break a man’s heart like a bauble, 
And trample it in her ire. 

Ah me! for one hour of the rapture 
That was mine just only last May— 

But matters since then are altered, 
And we hate each other to-day. 
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A LITTLE GOSSIP. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


“JT rutNK she must be a spiritualist,” said 
Mrs. Mason, shaking out the little jacket she 
was making for some freedman’s child. 

“What makes you think that?” inquired 
her neighbor, never pausing in the vigorous 
snapping of knitting-needles designed to make 


a freedman’s stocking. 


“Tam sure she has been to church halfa 
day every Sunday she’s been here.” 

“That proves nothing,” responded Mrs. Ma- 
son, ominously shaking her head; “she looks 
like a spiritualist, and in my mind, you'll find 
out she isn’t orthodox, some of these days. She 
probably goes to meeting to hear the organ.” 

“Tn that case,” spoke up a young man, who 
had been reading: by the fire, heretofore taking 
no notice of the chat of his mother’s guests, 
“in that case, she must have a taste for men- 
tal laceration—for I never heard an instru- 
ment so tortured as that poor organ is. IfI 
had a tendency to devotion, that sound would 
annihilate it. And Miss West is a music 
teacher, and the best player I ever heard.” 

With which utterance of his sentiments 
Philip Moore returned to his book, but he 
could not help hearing the acrid remark of one 
old young lady present. 

“QO, of course, we expect every young man 
to defend Miss West.” 

Philip was so unwise as to look up from his 
book again, oe remark with some indig- 
nation : 

“ What has Miss West done, that you thus 
hold court upon her? She appears to me a 
very inoffensive, unpretending person.” 

“She is detestably proud,” said the maiden 
lady, with acrimony; “she sets herself up 
above us, and refuses all our invitations. 
There’s something wrong about her. Does 
she expect to live in the village, and consider 
all the people not good enough to be her asso- 
ciates? She'll have to come down a peg.” 

“QO, that is the trouble, is it?” remarked 
Philip, endeavoring to conceal the contemp- 
tuous smile that tried to curl his lips. He 
rose and left the room, as Mrs. Moore was 

“T guess the amount of it is, we don’t know 
anything about this girl.” 

Philip threw back a grateful glance at his 


mother, as he closed the door. 


“T hope your son has not become blinded — 
by this unknown girl,” solicitously remarked 
Mrs. Mason, looking at Philip, who had walk- 
ed into the yard, and was leaning on the 
fence. 

“He has hardly spoken with Miss West,” 
replied the mother, a little shortly. 

It was very true, he had hardly spoken with 
her, but there lingered in his memory the ca- 
dences of her voice, the dear look from her 
proud dark eyes. 

“ They say the principal: of the academy is 
very much pleased with her,” said one. 

“Nothing in her praise,” said acrid Miss 
Doane. “The principal is a notorious flirt. 
I should consider myself insulted if he should 
be pleased with me.” 

There seemed no immediate danger of such 
a misfortune happening, but no one hadthe 
courage to make a remark to that effect. 

A clatter of horse’s feet sounded down the 
road, and the ladies near the window in- 
stantly peeped forth, as far round the corner 
as their visual organs would allow them. 

A girl in a close-fitting black riding-dress, 
sitting faultlessly the horse she rode, came in 
sight, rapidly approaching. 

“I declare, there is Miss West this very 
minute!” cried Mrs. Mason, as if the fact were 
something supernatural. 

“She looks very pretty,” mildly returned 
Mrs. Moore. 

“And seems quite conscious of it, too,” said 
Miss Doane, her sharp, gray eyes fixed on 
Miss West, whose usually too pale face was 
flushed with riding, and whose grace, inimi- 
table and indescribable, made her strike people 
as being handsome. 

As she saw Philip Moore leaning on the 
fence, she reined in her horse. and approached 
him, causing exclamations of horror at her 
boldness to be uttered in the little sitting- 
room, from which glared the prying eyes of 
the gossips. 

Philip thought he had never, until now, 
realized the charm of her perfect grace. Miss 
West’s horse stopped close to him, and the 
lady took from her pocket a roll of music, 
saying: | 

“Please give that to your sister, Mr. Moore, 
I should have sent it before, but I just-took it 
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from the office. Tell her I will come as soon 
as possible, as I promised, and teach her to 
play it. Meanwhile, let. her do the best she 
can with it by herself.” 

Philip took the roll of music, secretly resolv- 
ing that he would do his best to be at home 
when she did come. She gathered up the 
lines, and Philip had not spoken to her, and 
was inwardly raging that there really seemed 
nothing to say, save some foolish common- 
places, which he would not utter. So he 
bowed in silence, anathematizing his awkward- 
ness, and she rode away. He di@ not know 
that his eyes, his glowing face, had given to 
her the admiration so unstudied, so sineere, 
that she blushed at the curious pleasure it 
brought her. 

In her life she had taught music to the 
daughters of wealth, and had encountered the 
bold admiration which had roused in her a 
vindictive anger. There ‘hhad been episodes in 
her life when the girl almost believed men to 
be either simpletons or scoundrels, and uncon- 
sciously, at twenty-five years of age, without 
affectation, she had nearly come to think hon- 
est faith, sincere love, a myth, of which only 
romance writers could talk. 

Philip returned to the house, and went to 
the kitchen where he found his sister, Gracie 
Moore, crouched down by the fire-place, utterly 
absorbed in a story she was reading. She was 
a slight child of thirteen, prevented, by an in- 
jury to one of her feet, from attending the 
academy the present term. 

Philip was a sort of god in the child’s eyes, 
and she was his pet—he deemed her far above 
any other child. 

“They’ve been talking about Miss West in 
the sitting-room, Gracie,” said Philip, holding 
the music behind him, and laying a hand on her 
head. 

That name recalled her. She looked up 
eagerly. 

“ What have they been saying?” she asked. 
“Well, they don’t seem to think much of 
her,” said her brother, smiling at her ea- 
gerness. 

“ How dare they?” cried Gracie, rising and 
supporting herself by her brother’s hand. 
“They shan’t talk about her! They don’t 
like her because she knows more than they 
do.” 

Gracie’s pallid face flushed as she spoke. 
“You are accusing people of the sin of 
envy,” gravely said her brother; “ but come in- 
to the parlor and practise this music she has 


brought you.” 
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The old-fashioned room, with its old piano, 
became the dearest place in the world to 
Philip Moore—hardly less dear to his enthusi- 
astic little sister, who loved her music-teacher 
with the passionate worship which sometimes 
enters the heart of childhood. 

In those evenings of that clear December, 
Philip found in that room all that he held 
dearest. Miss West would be seated at the 
instrument, after the lesson was over, her 
cloak falling from her shoulders, her dark hair 
loose and beautiful, her eyes shining with such 
humid splendor as made them like no other 
eyes. The piano spoke with a voice it had never 
been known to possess; it awakened in the 
heart the glorious dreams that had waited un- 
til this hour to live; it subdued to the tearful 
softness of exquisite sadness. Philip listened, 
his whole being palpitating with love and hope, 
with pain and bliss. He had never heard her 
sing until one cold night, when he had gone to 
bring her, at the urgent desire of Gracie, 
whose heart was set on hearing Miss West, in 
spite of the snow-storm commencing. The 
fire on the hearth had burned to a mass of 
gleaming coals, there was no other light in the 
room—the crimson glow fell over the teacher, 
and her scholar sitting on a footstool by her 
side, her great eyes devouring the dark, inspired 
face slightly raised as she played. Philip stood 
by the mantel, his eyes fixed on that girl, 
whose profile the red light showed distinctly 
to him. Never had he been so happy, and at 
the same time so unhappy. His soul absorbed 
that music—his very life called for her who 
played. 

She suddenly struck into a different piece, 
and commenced singing. A glorious psalm 
sung years ago under Venetian skies—thrill- 
ing the crowds in the Catholic churches, the 
passionate Italian devotees—as it now thrilled 
with grandeur, religion and love, through the 
soul of Philip Moore. 

Like another, whose voice had sung these 
same words, the girl seemed to translate to 
her hearers the glory of the heavens. Could the 
spirit of the old Marcello have listened to that 
interpretation of his composition, he would 
have blessed the lips that could give voice to his 
ideal. 

The last notes fell pure and sweet upon the 
silence. The girl breathed a sigh of ecstasy, 
and looked up to meet the eyes of Philip who 
had unconsciously approached her. 

Her own eyes were full of tears, though she 
did not know it until she saw the dew in the 
eyes looking down at her. She covered her 
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face with her hands, so many, and so strong 
were the emotions revealing themselves there. 

Without thought, Philip stooped and kissed 
those fingers with passionate fervor. Gracie’s 
head was buried upon her folded arms, she 
was hearing again the tones which had hardly 
died away. 

Olive West sat motionless; she did not re- 
pel or forgive the caress Philip had bestowed 
upon her. Then she rose and put her cloak 
over her shoulders, fastened her hood upon 
her head, and said, in a very quiet voice: 

“ Good-night, Gracie; I am going now.” 
Gracie raised her face to receive the kiss she 
would not have missed—but she seemed still 
too much under the influence of the music to 
realize much else. 

Philip waited at the door, and when she 
was ready, he went out to accompany her 
home as usual. The man felt that he risked 
too much to dare to offer what he felt now; 
the fear of coldness was greater even than the 
uncertainty he experienced. They walked on 
almost in silence, through the feathery falling 
snow. Occasionally Miss Weg made some 
light remark, for, woman-like, she would not 
have him guess, by hersilence, that she might 
be as far from calmness as he was. <A low 
spoken good-night, a momentary touch of 
hands, and Philip was hurrying to his home. 

He found his mother by the fire in the par- 
lor when he returned, and Gracie had gone to 
bed. He would rather have retired immedi- 
ately, but he felt that his mother had waited 
because she wished to see him, so he sat down 
opposite her. 

“ That-girl is the most wonderful singer I 
ever heard,” she said, at last. 

Philip assented, but offered noremark. She 
looked at him closely, noting the introspec- 
tive look of his eyes—the sweeter curve of his 
mouth. She trembled lest this girl might not 
love him, or worse, loving, might be unworthy 
of her boy. 

“ She seems rather a peculiar girl,” she said. 

“In that she is superior,” he responded, 
roused to somewhat more of attention. “I 
hope you do not think of comparing her with 
the young ladies in the village ?” . 

“Nc. But, Philip, it may be that she is not 
every way perfect—” her son made a gesture 
of impatience. “ You know there are curious 
things said about her lately.” 

“ The idiots are always prattling,” he 
contemptuously. 

“ But this is something decided—something 
definite,” persisted Mrs. Moore. 
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Philip laughed satirically. 
“What? Has Matilda Doane discovered 

that the academy principal is more than ever 

beyond her reach, and does she ascribe that 
fact to the vile arts of Olive West? Mother, 

I thought you knew better than to listen to » 

these stories.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with the academy 
teacher—at least, not that I know. Philip, I 
believe you are a bit jealous of that man.” 

Philip flushed angrily, as he replied: 

“And why should I be jealous ?” 

“ Because you love this girl.” Those words, 
spoken so unexpectedly, penetrated the heart 
of Philip with a delicious sense of happiness. 
It was sweet to love her, though she did not 
return the feeling. He had never dared to say 
those words to himself. 

He averted his face and remained silent. 
After a moment, his mother said: 

“ It is curious whaf should cause a girl to go 
up the old North road to the deserted house 
there, in the middle of the night—to do this, 
not once, but repeatedly.” 

“T doubt if she goes,” said Philtp, bitterly— 
“but allowing that she does, what do they say 
she goes for?” 

“ They say an assignation.” 

Philip could not restrain a start as his 
mother pronounced the words so odious to 
him. 

“Tt is false. How can you tell me such 
things, mother ?” 

“ Because I do not want you deceived by a 
girl of whose character you know nothing.” 

Philip rose. “Can you look in her face, and 
think such things ?” he demanded, impatiently. 

“ But she goes there,” persisted Mrs. Moore. 

“T shall not believe it unless you tell me 
you have seen her,” said Philip, looking as if 
that were impossible. 

“Well, then, I have seen her,” was the an- 
swer. “I would not have told you on hearsay: 
Last night, you know I watched at Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s. About half past one, I stepped into 
the yard to get some snow to put on the sick 
woman’s forehead. You know it was one of 
the most brilliant moonlight nights ; everything 
was aglare with snowlight and moonlight. I 
dipped the dish into the snow, then as I turn- 
ed to go in, I saw going by the house a grace- 
ful, slender figure in adarge water-proof, the 
hood back, so that I could not mistake the 
face of Olive West. She was walking very 

rapidly, and turned the corner into the North 
road. I went into the house, thinking of the 
stories circulating about her going there. I 
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felt troubled, more for your sake, than for hers. ° 


After that, I looked from the window every 
few minutes, and in an hour, I saw her come 
back—speeding like a wraith over the snowy 
road. Not five minutes afterward, a man, a 
¢ Stranger to me, came.from the North road, 
went by the house, and disappeared across the 
field.” 

Philip stood very still; his face pale and 
hard. 

“She may have known nothing about the 
man,” he said, in a metallic, deliberate voice. 

“That is true. Perhaps she did not. The 
whole affair may be explained in the simplest 
manner. Let us hope it will be.” 

“Hope? I.would stake my life upon the 
honor of that gi!” exclaimed Philip, feeling 
a pang of fierce jealousy, that whitened his 
face, and gave a lurid gleam to his eyes. 

* But do not, I beg of you, commit any fool- 
ish act until you know something of her life. 
You know that she is absolutely unknown,” 
said his mother, anxiously. 

Philip’s hand was on the door. He looked 
back and said, with a subdued enthusiasm 
that would have made the woman he loved 
proud to have heard him: 

“ Did I feel sure of her love, I would marry 
her, and be supremely happy in doing so, 
though all the world insisted upon saying to 
me that she was vile, as I know she is noble.” 

He went out, and his mother sat looking 
into the fire, secretly admiring her boy in the 
midst of her anxiety. 

The melody of that magnificent psalm, the 
divine enthusiasm on the face of the singer as 
she sang it, the pain of his mother’s words, all 
mningled in the dreams of Philip that night. 

The next Sunday he waited on the steps of 
the church until she came out. With glower- 
ing eyes, he noticed the cold nods the country 
people gave.her, or the studied, averted look 
they put on. 

She felt the sweet warmth of his smile as he 
stepped forward to her side, but while he saw 
the unconscious illumination of her glance, 
and felt the kindness of her salutation, he 
knew by the way she hastened on, that she 
did not wish him to join her. 

He could not know the tremulous throbbing 
of her pulses, the absolute weakness which 
warned her to avoid him, for she was alarmed 
at her own sensations, and she would hardly 
trust herself to believe the strength of that 
which he appeared to feel. 

Proudly sensitive, she had blushed that she 
had not been colder, more distant, when he 
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had so impetuously pressed his lips to her 
hand. She could not tell how cool had been 
her manner, so confused had been her 
thoughts. Having studied self-control since 
early girlhood, she could not so easily lose that 
power. 

Walking with lowered eyes homewarn, 
Philip did not notice Miss Doane until he 
came up beside her. He was passing on, after 
a somewhat stiff bow, when she addressed 
some remark to him, and he was obliged to 
slacken his pace to reply politely; seeing 
which, Miss Doane soon casually remarked: 

“T suppose we are going to lose Miss West.’ 

Philip looked at her, feeling an inclination 
to strike her, so detestable was the tone she 
used, and so curious was the glance she gave 
him. 

Philip said, “ Indeed!” 

“TI expected of course you knew,” she went 
on; that she has given Mr. Barnes notice to 
get a new music teacher.” 

“T do not know why you thought I should 
know,” he said, quickening his walk, and leay- 
ing her unceremoniously behind; but carrying 
with him, as she had intended, the trivial 
sting caused by a malignant voice ;—and more 
—the fear that Miss West was going away. 

That evening, tempted by the icy smooth 
sleighing, by the clear moonlit heavens, and 
most of all by the unquiet spirit within him, 
Philip harnessed his father’s fierce little colt to 
the cutter, and rode away to make a call upon 
a college chum of his in a neighboring town. 

In the lawyer’s warm, cosy study, talking of 
old days, with the fragrance of choice Havana 
smoke about them, the hours went by until it 
was very near the next day. 

“It’s horribly cold,” said Randolph, tucking 
the robes fast about Philip who held in his 
impatient horse. “I don’t envy you the 
ride.” 

“ But I shall go like the wind,” said Philip, 
giving the horse his head, and flying off in the 
moon glare. 

He did not care for the cold; his thoughts, 
ever centering in one direction, were of such 
intensity that the cutting air did not affect 
him, save to give a faint exhilaration to what 
would otherwise have been only sheer de- 
pression. 

In an hour, so steadily swift did his horse 
go, he had entered the further end of the 
North road of which his mother had spoken. 

“It is to be hoped L shall not intrude upon 
any loyer of Miss West's,” he said to himself, 
as he approached the ruined farm-house 
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standing blackly against the steel blue sky. 

As he thought that, his horse shied sudden- 
ly, then stood still. Close to the wall, though 
in the road, a figure was moving, silently, rap- 
idly; it came to a gap in the wall, and glided 
through into the field, and on toward a little 
knoll on which gleamed the white slabs of 
several graves—the burial-places of the family 
once living in the old house. 

Philip’s heart gave one great throb, then it 
seemed to stand still, as he recognized the 
figure of Olive West, her dark, pale face, her 
heavy hair about her forehead. 

A quick suspicion came to his mind. He 
fastened his horse to a tree by *he roadside. 
Then he turned to go across the field. Olive 
did not turn as his footsteps crunched the 
snow. She had fallen on her knees by one of 
the grave-stones, her arms were thrown 
around it, and her head rested on its i 
surface. 

Philip was not sure what this meant, but 
he was sure this was no assignation—that she 
ought not to be here. 

Obeying the impulse of his heart, he advanc- 
ed and knelt down beside her, a thrilling ten- 
derness possessing him. He put one arm 
softly over her shoulder and drew her from 
the stone. She turned her wide but unsee- 
ing eyes upon him, and laid her head on his 
arm, saying, wearily: 

“O my brother—I knew you would come 
back to visit our mother’s grave with me. I 
have been so wretched—so very wretched 
since she died. My only peace was to come 
many nights here. I am so glad you came at 
last, Ralph.” 

“And I shall not leave you,” murmured 
Philip, in the ear of the somnambulist. 

“ Never again,” she said; “it was so hard 
to live alone—and she died while you were 
gone. Such a weary time!” 

Her voice sank to a low murmur. 

“Dear one,” said Philip, with a passion in 
his words that would have called a blush to 
her face any other time, “come home with 
me. It is very cold here. Come.” 

She allowed him to assist her to rise, to lead 
her across the field. He put her in the cut- 
ter, and wrapped the robes about her. Then 
he unfastened the horse, and gathered up the 
lines—the animal leaped forward. 

With the first movement of the horse, the 


first dashing jingle of the bells, Olive put her 
hands to her face with a sudden exclamation, 
then turned with waking eyes to her compan- 
ion, the intensity of her surprise precluding the 
possibility of speech. 

A wave of crimson swept up to cheek and 
brow, then left her more pallid than before. 
She shivered with cold. 

“You have been walking in your sleep,” 
said Philip. 

“ What—again ?” she cried. “I thought I 
had recovered from that, Where have I been? 
What have I done?” she asked, quickly. 

“ Nothing—only to come here in the cold to 
the graves yonder, thinking one your mother’s 
grave. And I happened to be riding by, and 
saw you. Have you been in the habit of 
sleep-walking ?” 

“Several years ago—but not of late—until 
now.” 

“Tam glad I found you,” said Philip, his 
eyes and heart glowing that the solution of 
this mystery was so very simple—that this 
girl was beside him, dearer, if possible, than 
ever before. 

“ Now that I have been awakened, I shall 
not go again,” replied Olive, her teeth almost 
chatfering with the cold. 

“You thought me your brother Ralph,” 
said Philip. 

“TI wish he would come home,” said the 
girl, with less reserve than usual, a sadness 
coming over her face. 

“But you are not alone,” said Philip, bend- 
ing nearer the girl. “O, never again alone, 
if you will let me tell you that I love you. 
Look at me—do not turn from me; when my 
very soul seems yours.” 

Olive West felt no longer cold; the fire of a 
before unknown happiness leaped through 
her veins. She believed, she trusted, she most 
fervently loved this man—and the face she 
raised to meet his gaze told him all. ‘ 

“They do say that Philip Moore is going to 
marry Miss West,” said Mrs. Mason. “ She has 
been artful enough to get the greatest catch 
in the village.” 

“ Yes, and she had the assurance to succeed 
in making him believe that she was asleep 
when he found her that night,” said Miss 
Doane. 

“Young men in love don’t have very sharp 


eyes,” was the response, 
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IL—“ AWKWARD NINETEEN.” 
“Wuar on earth will you do, Ernest ?” 
It was my mother’s voice, and the words 
were spoken half-angrily. We had been talk- 
ing for half an hour or more in solemn con- 
clave, for Bell, my old-maid sister (I do hope 
she will never know that I have put that ad- 
jective in print as qualifying her name!) had 
left her French novels up stairs, and come 
down to help my mother give mea “ hearing.” 
The reasons for said “ hearing” were these: 
Uncle John Thornton, a physician of some 
skill, and more than a local reputation merely, 
had offered to take me into his office, and give 
me a chance of soon being able to “kill or 
cure” for myself. My mother and Bell were 
determined that I should take advantage of 
this opportunity, while I would have been 
glad to have sent Uncle John with his drugs 
and this hateful proposition to the remote 
shores of Nova Zembla. ’ 
At this time I was nearly nineteen, and as 
awkward, rough-and-tumble a fellow as you 
will often find. Bell was quite in despair over 
me, and so were all my friends, for that matter. 
I was a “clown,” a “ stupid,” an “ ignoramus,” 
and I don’t know what all besides. Every- 
body was predicting a dolorous future for me 
—that is, everybody but Cousin Jessie. 
Without doubt people were very right in 
looking upon me as a surly, goo4-for-nothing 
wretch. I was certainly as thick-skulled and 
ungainly as one need to be. My mother had 
tried to send me to college, but I had refused 
to go, point blank. At different times she had 
labored unavailingly, to make a minister, law- 
yer, or merchant of me, and now this plan of 
the doctor's office had come up. But I de- 
tested the very sight of medicines, and never 
had the least patience with a sick person, and 
so utterly refused to fall in with Bell’s view of 
the brilliant career that awaited me on ac- 
cepting Uncle John’s offer. This is why 
mother had asked me, quite petulantly: 
“What on earth will you do, Ernest ?” 
“I don’t know, I am sure,” I had coolly 
replied : ; 
“Well, it is high time to fix upon something. 
The little money that your father left will not 
last forever, and you have no one to look to 
when that is gone. Bell and myself have only 
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enough for our own wants, and Uncle John 
has a family of his own who will be sure to 
get all his property. I don’t see but what you 
will be compelled to go into some kind of 
business.” 

“Why, mother, I can do as very many young 
men have done before me, marry an heiress,” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ernest,” said Bell, elevat- 
ing her snub-nose disdainfully. “Who would 
ever think of falling in love with your dumpy 
figure and gawky manners? I’m afraid you'd 
get to be gray, before you could find any one 
so supremely silly. Pshaw! there is no dan- 
ger that you will ever marry!” 

“Then there will be two of us, dear Bell,” 
I added, provokingly. “Heaven knows it is 
enough to have an old maid in the family, 
though.” 

Bell reddened indignantly. 

“ Mother,” she exclaimed, angrily, “ how can 
you suffer that boy to insult me so shockingly? 
He hasn’t any more manners than a brute. 
Because, forsooth, I undertook to advise him 
for his good, he must needs turn upon me in 
this way. Dear, dear! I shall never be appre- 
ciated in my own family !” 

She heaved a doleful sigh, and mother look- 
ed at me reprovingly. 

“T am sure, Ernest, you ought to be thank- 
ful for our exertions in your behalf,” she said, 
after a pause. “ Bell is only anxious that you 
should attain a comfortable settlement in life. 
She don’t like to see you growing up so rude 
and ill-mannered. It is indeed quite a trial. 
For the honor of the family, you ought to ex- 
ert yourself, and try to be somebody.” 

“T will, mother,” I exclaimed, springing up, 
after a moment’s reflection, “I have an idea! 
I am going to be a poet!” 

Mother lifted her hands aghast, and Bell 
laughed outright. She seemed to think that 
rough Emest Thornton and poetry could 
hardly be acquaintances even. 

“You have said enough,” she begun, looking 
at me rather scornfully. “The height of your 
folly is reached at last. You had much better 
have said you would be a ditch-digger, for 
then you would have been fitted for your call- 
ing, and might have been ordinarily success- 
ful in it.” 

Before I could reply to this taunt, there 
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came the quick patter of footsteps across the 
hall, and the rustle of silk outside the door. 
I knew instantly who it was; for that was the 
way in which Cousin Jessie always came to 
us—Jessie Rivers, the only person in the wide 
world who had any influence over me, and 
she, little torment, could twist me around her 
finger, as the saying is, at her own free will, 
and knew it, too. 

She was not really my cousin, but we always 
called her so. Her father, Judge Rivers, had 
married my aunt for his second wife, and so 
Jessie always called my mother Aunt Thorn- 
ton, and Bell and myself cousins. © 
_ She was a sweet, bewildering little creature, 
only sixteen, and not yet “out,” of course, but 
with any number of beaux and devoted Adol- 
phuses, for all that. She came in with her 
eyes sparkling, her curls‘flying, and the dain- 
tiest color flushing her cheeks. With a pleas- 
ant greeting to us all, she sank upon alow 
stool at my mother’s feet, tossing her hat upon 
the floor beside her. : 

“What are you all looking so solemn over?” 
she asked, glancing roguishly up at me. 

“Tt is only the effect of a recent revelation,” 
returned Bell, sarcastically. “Did you know 
we had a poet in the house, Jessie? No, how 
should you? Let me present him. Mr. Er- 
nest Thornton, the poet of the nineteenth 
century.” 

I feit confused and indignant, at first. I 
did not care for the others, but I could not 
endure to have Jessie laugh at me. She did 
not. She only looked up at me a moment, 
asking seriously : 

“Tiave you indeed taken to verse-making, 
Ernest ?” 

“Not much!” I returned, with sudden bold- 
ness. “But Iam going to, though. Ill win 
a name for myself yet. Bell wont care to 
laugh at me one of these days.” 

“You are all too hard upon Ernest,” she 
said, looking eagerly at my mother. “ He has 
more brains than you ever gave him credit for. 
I've no doubt but that he will make his mark 
in the world yet.” 

“Well, I wish he would not be so long in 
setting about it,” said mother, with a sigh. 
“Bell calls him a dunce, and sometimes I’ve 
been more than half a mind to think she is 
right. At any rate, it is all moonshine, this 


‘talk of writing poetry.” 


“Perhaps not, Aunt Thornton. I shall get 
him to write‘in my album at once. Now 
wont you, Ernest ?” 

* She turned to me with such an earnest, 


bewitching air, that I had no thought of re 
fusing. Instead, I got hold of her little snow- 
flake for a hand, and almost crushed it in my 
great, brawny one. 

“T will do anything for you, Jessie,’ I re 
plied, enthusiastically. “You're a trump, and 
not one bit like Bell over there. Now isn’t 
she a cross, crabbed old maid ?” 

“Your poems will be funny things, if you 
are going to call your heroines ‘trumps, ” 
spoke up my tormentor. “Do you find the 
word in your poetical dictionary ?” 

I turned my back upon Bell, without a word 
in reply. I saw that Jessie really sympathized 
with me, and I could afford to be upon my 
dignity. 

“You must take a college course—the soon- 
er the better,” said Jessie, speaking in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way. “Your mind must be disci- 
plined and cultured before you can hope to 
gain any considerable success. Our great men 
are never born such, but have to work their 
way up, like the humblest of us all. You will 
go soon, wont you, Ernest, and study hard for 
the place you are to fill in life? I shall be so 
proud of you when you come back. Indeed, 
we shall all be proud, even Bell.” 

I sat very quiet, listening to her talk, and 
assenting to all she said. Somehow she made 
me feel strong, hopeful, and brave, ready to 
undertake any deed of “daring do.” In my 
first heat of boyish enthusiasm, I believe that 
I even regretted the good old days of chivalry 
and knight-errantry were passed, so that I 
could go out to assert to the world at the 
sword’s point, her sovereignty as queen of 
hearts and beauty. But I could please her in 
another way, though. I could make myself 
all she wished me to become—could and 
would! 

I walked home with her, when she was 
ready to return. It required considerable 
boldness to ask permission to go, and of course 
I did it awkwardly enough, but I was anx- 
ious to have some talk with her when Bell 
was not by to listen. And we did talk, with 
all the earnestness and enthusiasm of inex- 
perienced youth. 

“T certainly wish you to become a poet, and 
a great poet,” she said to me, “but you must 
turn your attention to something else at the 
same time. Writing verses cannot benefit 
you pecuniarily, at least for years to come, 
until you have won a name. Meanwhile you 
must devote yourself to law, or the ministry, 
whatever you will, leaving poetry as your di- 
version, rather than megns for subsistence. 
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By-and-by, when you are rich and famous, 
you can afford to lie, like Tityrus, under your 
‘wide-spreading beech, meditating pastoral 
songs,’ or whatsoever it may please you.” 

“And you, Jessie, what will you do in all 
these years?” I asked, with sudden boldness. 

“1?” blushing softly, “O, I will wait.” 

That was all we said, but I think we under- 
stood each other. Rude and awkward as I 
was, from that moment I felt that she loved 
me as I loved her. She would remain faith- 
ful, too, till I could hew out for myself the 
fame and fortune that she seemed so anxious 
to see me enjoying. There were no vows 
spoken, and yet I think we both felt, from 
that time forward, that we belonged to each 
other. 

The interview was not without its effect 
upon my destiny. I went home with a new 
purpose stirring every spring of action. Much 
to the surprise of my mother and Bell, I 
straightway got ready for college, and was off 
in less than a fortnight’s time. 


IL—FIVE YEARS LATER. 


“Boat, gentlemen? It will be a fine day 


for rowing,” said old Pete, coming up the 
crooked path to where we were lying on the 


grass. 

“Not to-day, Pete,” said Fred Hart, who 
chanced to be nearest. “Have other fish to 
fry. What say you, Thornton ?” 

“T don’t ‘care to go alone,” I returned. 
“Perhaps some one of you will volunteer to 
keep me company, though ?” 

“T’d go gladly, only I have an engagement,” 
said Harry Knapp. “It will be delightful on 
the water.” And then, suddenly catching my 
arm: 

“By Jove, Thornton, there’s a lovely girl!” 

She was threading the path just below us, 


- with a fine, soldierly-looking old gentleman as 


an escort. She was a fair, sylph-like creature, 
tall and graceful, clad in a robe of some soft, 


shining green. An arch, piquant face was 
rendered all the more attractive by a bewitch- 
ing “seaside,” set jauntily upon a profusion of 
short, brown curls. Her movements were 
easy and graceful, and her whole carriage 
lady-like, though self-possessed—certainly a 
person well calculated to attract attention. 

“Who is she?” asked Herbert Downing, the 
fourth and last of our little company. 

“T don’t know,” answered Harry. “Some 
new arrival, of course. She’s a jolly girl, 
though. Id really like to get an introduction.” 


“So would I,” chimed in Fred. “ But here 
comes Cornell, the lady-killer. He’s sure to 
know her.” 

Cornell, a -looking, bescented fellow, 
who especially prided himself on his success 
with the fair sex, joined us in amoment more, 
We at once besieged him with questions. 

“The lady in green? O, that is Judge 
Rivers’s daughter, from Down Reserve. An 
old family—one of the best in the country, 
Got the money, too, oceans of it. That is her 
uncle with her. She is awfully swell, now 
isn’t she ?” 

I could hardly repress an exclamation, 
Jessie Rivers—my Jessie! It did not seem 
possible. I had left her a gay, laughing girl 
of sixteen, to whom there was hardly a shade 
of resemblance in this well-bred, dignified 
woman of twenty-one. Five years had made 
a great change, and in all this time I had 
never once seen her, so that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that I utterly failed to recog- 
nize her. I had never been home since I first 
left for college. I had meant to win good 
standing room in the world before I did re- 
turn, though mother and Bell had often writ- 
ten for me. But Bell’s former taunts had 
been of service. I would not go until I could 
do so with honor. 

During these five years I had worked my 
way through college, and was now fast getting 
into good practice as a lawyer. Poetry I dab- 
bled in occasionally, though not deeply. All 
my energies were bent towards the profession 
I had chosen. I ‘had just come down fora 
little recreation at the seaside, with these 
young limbs of the law as companions. We 
were having very gay times together. 

But to return, When informed of the name 


and station of the fair unknown, my compan- 
ions set up a clamorous plea for an introduction. 

“Don’t be so fast, boys,” Cornell returned, 
betraying some irritation. “There is time 


enough. I will manage it as well as I can.” 
“Q, I remember,” broke out Fred Hart, 


“Cornell was at Down Reserve last spring. 
He told me so only the other day. He must 
have met Miss Rivers there. I would wager 
anything he ig‘sweet’ on her!” 

Cornell denied nothing. He only said: 

“Miss Rivers likes the place, and will re- 
main for some time. There will be chances 
enough to get acquainted. She is particularly 
fond of rowing. I have engaged to take her 
out to-morrow.” ‘ 

“Well, look out for her,” said Knapp. 
“There will be four other competitors for the 
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prize. There is no telling whom she may 
prefer.” 

There was some further talk, I have forgot- 
ten what. Old Pete, the boatman, had been 
waiting all this time, hoping, perhaps, we 
might conclude to go with him. By-and-by I 
got up suddenly. 

“Come, Pete,” I said, “let us take that row.” 

We went down the path together, and got 
into the boat. No one made a move fo follow 
us, for which I was heartily glad. Pete push- 
ed off, and we were soon gliding over the blue 
water. 

I sat quite still in the bow of the boat, look- 
ing back to where the shore lay green and 
beautiful, under the hazy brightness of the 
summer sky. My companions were still lying 
lazily under the silver-leafed maple where I 
had left them. The bathers were sporting in 
the surf. Other boats were on the water, but 
at a distance. 

“Pete,” I said, abruptly, “ what engagements 
have you for to-morrow ?” 

“Only one, sir. Iam to take out Cornell 


and the young lady—Miss ae I think he 


called her.” 


“Lend me your boat, that is a good fellow, 
Pete. I will take them. You know I am 
quite used to the water now, and there will 
be no trouble.” 

The old boatman looked at me, his face 
changing. 

“What can you be fen, Mr. Thornton? I 
am afraid you will come tosome harm. What 
can you want of my boat?” 

“Never you mind. I will pay you well, and 
nobody shall suffer from this freak of mine.” 

“What will Mr. Cornell think ?” 


“He wont know it. I am going to disguise 


myself. You can make any excuse you please 
for the change in boatman. Now what say 
you?” 

He thought a moment. 


“You shall have it,” he said, finally. “I 
wouldn’t trust many fellows when I had 
known them no longer, but I believe you are 
all right.” 

The next morning, according to agreement, 
Pete gave the boat into my charge for the 
day. He quite failed to recognize me when I 
went duwn to claim it. I was dressed in an 
old boating suit, a large, slouching hat almost 
hiding my face. .A few nicely-painted wrin- 
kles, and an immense pair of iron gray whis- 
kers were enough to complete the disguise. I 
had considerable faith in ee Pete had 
failed to penetrate it. 

4 


“Pretty well got up, Mr. Thornton,” he 
said, “ but I advise you to run no risks.” 

Isat in the boat, and waited for Cornell 
and Jessie Rivers. It was some time before 
they came. She was looking bright, happy, 
and more lovely than ever. Her dress was 
that same soft, lustrous green, so becoming to 
her complexion. I stood with my hand on 
the tiller, almost quivering with emotion. It 
seemed so strange that I should meet her 
thus and there. 

We danced lightly over the water, Jessie 
talking gayly all the way. She seemed to en- 
joy the sail immensely. She was continually 
flitting from side to side of the boat, dipping 
her white hand in the waves, and sending tiny 
sprays of blue, and green, and gold, sparkling 
in the sunlight all around her. It was some- 
thing new, strange, and delightful to her. 
She entered perfectly into the enchantment 
of the scene and hour. 

I kept apart from them as well as I might. 
I dared not trust myselfin too near association 
with Jessie, lest an incautious word or act 
should betray the subterfuge to which I had 
resorted. However, she was too much en- 


gaged by the novelty and beauty of the scene 
to think of me, and Cornell too closely occupied 


in watching his companion. Thus it happen- 
ed that I escaped suspicion. 


We rowed out for several miles, and finally 
anchored under a rocky bluff to fish. This 
was Jessie’s desire, and of course Cornell was 
anxious to oblige her. So I lay in the bottom 
of the boat, pretending to read a greasy news— 
paper which Pete had left behind him, but ih, 
reality watching the young couple as they sat 
together in the stern, dropping their Ihes 
lazily in the water, and talking glibly all the 
while. 

It was a pleasant scene, the high tiuffs 
looming darkly on one side, in strange. con- 
trast to the bright, shimmering water, the 
clear, placid sky, and the soft, warm lreeze, 
By-and-by, as the sun rolled higher and'high- 
er, and then turned on its descending: course, 
the air grew strangely hot and oppressive; but 
I had fallen into a sort of day dream, lying 
under the temporary awning which: we had 
erected, and hardly noticed it—certainly 
thought nothing of it. But a sudden peal of 
thunder, sounding nearly overhead;. brought 
us all finally to our senses. 

The fact of the case was this, as-I saw at a 
single glance. A sudden tempest» Had arisen, 
but from the direction of the bluffs, and which 
they had entirely hidden from us.. The. re- - 
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mainder of the sky was clear, with the excep- 
tion of a few murky clouds that were drifting 
here and there across it. But just above the 
rocks was a long li .e of jagged blackness, out- 
lined by a single narrow band of silver, where 
the sunbeams tipped it. From thence the 
black terror was swiftly coming down upon 
us. 

“O,” Jessie exclaimed, starting up, “ what 
shall we do? There is a tempest coming!” 

Cornell, too, started to his feet, his face a 
shade whiter. 

“And right upon us!” Then, turning to 
me rather angrily, “why have you not attend- 
ed to your business? You deserve to lose 
your position! But make haste! Take us to 
a place of safety as soon as possible !” 

His tone, more than the words, sent the 
hot. blood flushing into my cheeks. But 
there was no opportunity to resent either. I 
was not enough of a sailor to know what was 
the best course to pursue under the circum- 
stances, but I did not like to remain under 
those beetling rocks, or on that shore, where 
we should be in imminent danger of becoming 
dashed in pieces. And yet something must 
be speedily done—we had no time for reflec- 
tion. 

There was just a cap-full of wind, and I 
shook loose the linen—glad for the sudden 
breeze that had come up—and we left a long, 
shining streak flecked with foam, pointing be- 
hind us towards the black mass that was 
coming so rapidly upon us. A few moments 
more, and our mast bent and swayed like an 
unstable reed, and the keel was half out of 
the water. I felt my heart sink with a sick- 
ening feeling of fear and despair. 

“Take the tiller, Cornell!” I cried, excited- 
ly, forgetting everything but our danger. 
“ Quick, for God’s sake!” 

But Cornell neither spoke nor stirred. He 
was crouching in the bottom of the boat, his 
face ghastly with fright. He was utterly 
overcome, and as helpless as a child. I had 
never thought him such an arrant coward. 

“Up! up?” I shouted. “Our lives depend 
upon your haste! Don’t, don’t drivel there at 
such a.time !” 

And yet he did not stir. Jessie saw how it 
was. She had been sitting in the stern, mute 
and helpless, but now she came forward, pale 
though firm. 

“I will help you,” she said, quickly. “Tell 
me how—just one word.” 

1 explained briefly. She took the tiller with 
a steady hand. 
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“Straight ahead, Miss Rivers,” I directed. 
“We shall come out all right, I am sure of it.” 

I turned, hoping in some way to relieve the 
pressure upon the masts. A seething, horri- 
ble mass of: spray and foam, just before us, 
struck my eye. We were almost upon “ Bell 
Rock!” In the excitement of the moment, I 
had quite forgotten it. 

Jessie would not understand any new or- 
ders, so I sprung back to the tiller to change 
our course a trifle. She gave it into my hand 
with a look of surprise, and then steadied her- 
self along the deck to where Cornell was 
crouching. Looking after her, I saw her 
standing with one hand clinging close to the 
side. 

The next moment there was a blinding 
glare of lightning, a warring, awful reverbera- 
tion close above, and the squall had broken 
upon us. Another moment, and something 
went cracking, crashing about our ears, and 
half of the mast dropped short over our bows, 
dragging the heavy sail into the waves. 

When the first stunned sensation was past, 
I looked for Jessie, wondering how she was 
bearing the awful danger that threatened us. 
But she was nowhere to be seen! 

“My God!” I exclaimed, horrified, spring- 
ing to where Cornell was lying, “ Jessie is lost! 
She has been swept overboard !” 

This announcement aroused him some- 
what, so that he got up, shuddering. I drag- 
ged him along to the tiller, which was swing- 
ing round and round, and placed his hand 
upon it. He looked up vacantly. 

“Miss Rivers lost? What shall we do— 
what can we do?” he asked, in hopeless 
impotency. 

“Stay there,” I said,sternly. “ Keep it firm, 
keep it steady, or I will shoot you like the 
veriest dog!” 

I tied a rope hastily about my waist, and 
leaped into the water, among the sails and 
the remains of the broken mast. I had seen 
Jessie’s curls floating upon the waves, and 
saw in an instant how it must have happened. 
The ropes and sails had twisted around her, 
and dragged her with them into the sea. She 
was floating among them now, utterly lifeless, 
her senses quite gone. I slashed away with 
my pocket knife, and soon had her free, 
though the waves and spray were rolling and 
dashing over me, and sometimes quite took 
away my breath. It was an awful time. 

The lightnings were cutting into the water 
like keen blades of fire, and there was a con- 
tinual roll and din of thunder all around us, 
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that fairly made our heads reel. I hardly 
know how I got back to the boat, but get 
back I did, with Jessie in my arms. The first 
that I yemember, is seeing her, lying white 
and still in the bottom of the boat, looking for 
all the world like some water-lily, freshly 
culled. Then I could have sat down beside 
her, and cried for joy. 

The elements still kept up their clash and 
din, and every wave sent the water dashing 
in upon us. But we did not mind that now. 
I cut free the dragging sails and broken mast, 
and then took the tiller. The sails were gone, 
but the, great waves were carrying us on. 
Cornell began to chafe Jesssie’s poor, pulse- 
less hands, trying to bring some warmth and 
life into them; but it was of no use. 

By-and-by there came a gleam of sunshine 
glaring in upon the sad scene, and then a 
patch of blue sky, and the squall went blow- 
ing onward, leaving us wet, and chilled, and 
weary—but, thank God, safe, though Jessie 
was still lying pale and cold between Cornell 
and I. Cornell seemed to regain the posses- 
sion of his faculties with the first promise of 
safety, and as we sat there grim and silent, in 
the first flush of the returning sunshine, he 
looked up at me, wondering and eager. 

“Why, Thornton, is it you?” he asked, 

quickly. “Have you been with us through it 
all ?” . 
I merely nodded assent, pointing to the 
false whiskers which were lying in the bottom 
of the boat. He seemed to understand it all 
at once, and said no more. I was glad, for I 
could have had no patience with him just 
then. 

Old Pete was on the watch for us, and 
when he saw from the shore, by means of a 
glass, in what a forlorn condition we were re- 
turning, he took another boat, and came out 
and met us. He wisely refrained from any 
remarks on our sad plight, but got us upon 
land again in the shortest possible space. 

You vray think I wes glad to lie down and 
rest after all this, but not so. Jessie and I 
were stopping at different hotels, and when it 
had grown too dark to be recognized, I watch- 
ed under her window, pacing up and down 
before 1i, impelled by an anxiety too deep and 
potent to be resisted. Once I ventured into 
the hall, to make inquiries of one of the ser- 
vants. He said that she was quite recovered 
from her fainting fit, and nearly as well as 
ever, so there was no cause to be alarmed. 

Early in the morning, I walked over again. 
Jessie was on the stoop, looking out upon the 


_ into her face, and then slowly died out again. 


é 
sea. She was strangely pale and fair in her 
white wrapper, but seemed to have experi- 
enced no further ill effects from her unexpect- 
ed “descent into the sea” than a slight wea- 
riness. In passing, I looked her full in the 
face. She started slightly, and gazed at me 
in a perplexed, puzzled way, that set my 
pulses throbbing. A friend accosted me by- 
and-by. At the sound of my voice in reply- 
ing, the warm, rich color flashed suddenly 


I was quite afraid for a moment, that she 
would recognize me—at least as the boatman, 
if not as Ernest Thornton. 

Early in the afternoon, Cornell came over, 
looking crest-fallen and dejected enough, to 
say that Miss Rivers had expressed a desire 
to see me. 

“ Have you told her of the deception prae- 
tised upon her?” I asked, anxiously. 

“No, I have made no explanations. I did 
not think’ it best. She only knows you as 
Pete, the boatman.” 

Cornell’s reply gave me an idea. She knew 
me only as the boatman, and in that charac- 
ter I would present myself. I was soon ready 
to go, and thoroughly disguised. I met Fred 
Hart and Harry Knapp on the way, but they 
passed me without even deigning a second 
glance. They had no suspicion of my identity. 

Jessie received me very kindly. Something 
like their original color had returned to her 
cheeks, and her eyes were clear, luminous and 
radiant. 

“We had an exciting time yesterday,” she 
said, with a pleasant smile. “Mr. Cornell 
has told me of the obligations I am under to 
you. My thanks are but a poor reward. 
However, my uncle is with me, and he will 
recompense you more suitably for your trouble. 
Iam sure it was very noble of you to risk 
your life for me.” 

“T am glad to have been of service to you,” 
I answered, quick, and rather hoarsely. “The 
satisfaction of that thought is reward enough.” 

She looked at me as she had done once be- 
fore that morning, the puzzled, uncertain ex- 
pression again passing over her face. 

“Did we ever meet before yesterday?” she 
asked, turning to me abruptly. 

“It is possible,” I returned, coolly. “I 
have been about in the world very little, 
though.” 

“Well, never mind. Something in your 
manner seemed familiar, that was all. But 
be frank; and tell me your needs. I shall be 
glad to do you any service.” ‘ 
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“T have only one request to make,” I said, 
hesitatingly. “It is that you will give me the 
knot of ribbon you wear.” 

She looked surprised, and slightly confused, 
but made no objection. It was only a simple 
bow, made of some delicate shade of blue. 
She unpinned it from her neck and put it in 
my hand, only saying: 

“Your demands are very moderate. You 
will fare better when my uncle sees you, 
though.” 

The next night there was a “hop” at the 
hotel. I went over because I knew Jessie 
would be there. And so she was, and look- 
ing more beautiful and fascinating than ever. 
I watched my opportunity, and when she 
drew apart by-and-by, to the embrasure of 
one of the windows, glided silently up to her 
side. 

“You said you would wait! Have you 
waited, Jessie ?” I asked, in a low whisper. 
She turned with a quick cry, her face grow- 
ing so pale that at first I thought she was 
going to faint. 

“Who are you?” she exclaimed. “You 
seem to know all about me, and yet we have 
never even been introduced.” 
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“I? Only the boatman who saved your 
life.” And I drew the knot of blue ribbon 
from my pocket. 

“Yes,” seizing my arm eagerly, “I am sure 
you must be something more! You are—” 

“Ernest Thornton.” 

“T felt convinced of it. But how changed!” 
she exclaimed. 

There was a quick, joyful clasping of hands, 
and then our lips met. Fred Hart passed by 
just in season to see this last. He shook his 
fist at me in pretended indignation, and then 
disappeared. 

In a few weeks Jessie and I went back to 
Down Reserve together, but it was .only to 
make preparations for our wedding. My 
mother seemed very proud of me, and as for 
Bell, still an old maid, she is often heard to 
say: 

“It is the greatest wonder ever heard of! 
So polished and refined—such a perfect gen- 
tleman—and then so talented! I can’t imag- 
ine what has wrought the change. He is not 
one bit like the awkward Ernest Thornton of 
five years ago.” 

Ah, sister Bell, you know not the magical 
influence of love! 


O brave old garden, rich with flowers, 
Asleep on summer’s charméd air, 

A hundred years fall through your bowers, 
And leave your roses just as fair! 


For ’twas your soft dusk sheltering me, 
That made me bold to tell the tale; 
The maiden’s cheek was like a rose, 


But changéd to a lily pale. 


The roses watched her dainty lips, 

To catch the faltering yes, or no; : 
And birds stilled all their songs to hear, 
While my heart listened,—love speaks low. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Faint summer voices sang of love, 
The wind’s soft wooing sped full well, 
The maiden’s whisper was not heard, 
But what did eyes and blushes tell? 


O brave old garden, all the years 

That fall within your cool green way, 
May never, never find again 

So radiant, so glad a day! 


But fold the pretty secret in 
The soft hush of your velvet breast, 
Nor let your chattering blackbirds tell 
The tale to other bowers less blest. 
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THE GNOME OF THE FAIRY GROTTO, 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


LitTrLE ARTHUR was never weary of fairy 
stories. It was his delight to picture the 
world he saw inhabited by busy people, all 
astir about their manifold employments, given 
over to the cunning little fairy folk, who were 
so merry and gay, and who found time for 
play and frolic all the night long, if the stories 
he read about them were true. When he 
played by himself, which he often did, 
as he had no little brother or sister, he 
always made some old tree into a huge giant, 
and he would be the little fairy man to outwit 
and destroy him, to play all manner of pranks 
with him. One tree in particular was his in- 
variable enemy, which by turns played its 
part as Giant, or Bear, or Flying Horse, or 
Wicked Ogre. 

It was the old fragment of an apple-tree, 
whose upper part had rotted away, and left 
behind the black knotted stump; a very un- 
sightly object it was, to be sure. But it stood 
in a very charming spot, just on the edge of a 
meadow, on a mossy bank, below which ran the 
swift eddies of the river, and at the right of a 
pretty grove of chestnut and oak trees. 

It was just in sight of the pleasant windows 
of his mamma’s sitting-room; although he 
could not hear her voice if she called, Arthur 
could see when she hung her white handker- 
chief on the blind, and knew that it meant he 
was wanted at home at once—a summons he 
was often very sorry to recognize, but that he 
never failed to obey, for my little Arthur was 
not a naughty bby to cheat his mother by pre- 
tending not to see the handkerchief, or to re- 
fuse to obey, after he knew her commands. 

Arthur had a great many treasures in this 
pretty nook. There was a water-wheel in the 
shallow ripples of a little brooklet straying 
through the meadow to find the river, which 
his father had fixed for him upon receiving a 
promise from Arthur that he would in no case 
venture down the bank of the deeper and 
more dangerous river. And the shower of 
sparkling bubbles and snowy wreaths of spray 
the wheel flung around it pleased Arthur 
extremely. 

Then, in the tall bushes near the bank was a 


robin’s nest which contained a very happy’ 


family, for every one of whom Arthur had a 
name, from the chirruping mother who flew 


almost in his face, sometimes, when he stood 
peering with eager eyes into her little home, 
to the queer naked little creatures, whose 
gaping yellow bills were opened greedily at the 
faintest movement near them. 
The tall chestnut tree made a snug home 
for a pair of bright-eyed squirrels, who were 
exceedingly interesting in Arthur’s eyes, who 
threw them slyly many a dainty bit. But he 
was tempted to be angry with them, they 
were so sly and distrustful of him. But you 
see they had known little boys who threw 
stones, and delighted to torment all such help- 
less creatures, and they kept at a discreet dis- 
tance, only now and then gliding out when he 
was so quiet they believed him gone. 
He had a box-trap, also, which a cousin of 
his had given him; but he only set it once, 
for when he caught a poor little brown rabbit, 
it was so frightened, and seemed to suffer so 
much, Arthur’s tender little heart could not 
bear it, and without even taking it home to 
exhibit in triumph, he hastily opened the lid, 
and let the poor little Bunny leap away to 
freedom again. Do you think that was very 
simple and foolish of Arthur? Nay, when he 
went to his mother, with wet eyes and trem- 
bling voice, telling what a.dreadful night the 
poor little rabbit had passed in his trap, and 
how he never meant to set another trap for 
any such innocent creature, she kissed him 
fondly, and said: 
“ That is my noble-hearted little boy. That 
is the spirit to make a hero.” And Arthur 
went back, proud and satisfied. 
But as I said, Arthur was, always dreaming 
his day-dreams about the fairies, and one day’ 
he had a wonderful vision, there in the play- 
ground by the river. He sat under the chest- 
nut tree to rest himself, after a long run across 
the meadow, and was idly heaping the old 
burrs into a pyramid, when the first he knew 
it was deep darkness all around him. He 
thought he sprang to his feet with astonish- 
ment, although not at all frightened ; for some- 
how I have always noticed that it is the 
tender-hearted boy who never torments 
animals, nor bullies smaller boys, who is ~ 
most brave and courageous. 
Arthur. “I am sure it was light enough a 
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‘moment azo, and now it isnight. Imust find 


my way home, for mother will be alarmed.” 

But that was much easier said than done. 
The darkness hung like a black blanket all 
around him. Not a step could he take without 
stumbling. 

“JT will wait,” said wise little Arthur. “If 
it is really night, there will be amoon present- 
ly, though where the stars have gone to, is 
queer enough to me.” 

So he sat down, and fought valiantly to keep 
down a vague feeling of terror. 

And then presently he was aware how, one 
by one the stars came out, and seemed to nod 
to him a cheerful good-evening, and a bright- 
ening hue in the east showed that the moon 
was really there below the horizon. Ile could 
see around him now, and marvelled that the 
scene appeared so familiar and yet so strange. 

There were the rows of trees, and the mea- 
dow, and the river bank, but they seemed to 
have taken a different shape. The boughs of 
the chestnut were raised and enlaced together, 
forming a long arched roof of verdure, from 
which, like tiny lamps, hung myriads of fire- 
flies. The ground beneath was like a carpet 
of emerald of velvety softness. For all the 
world it looked like a banquet hall made ready 
for a party of revellers. 

Little Arthur opened his eyes in wondering 
curiosity. Brighter and brighter grew the 
scene, as the round resplendent moon swung 
silently and steadily over the tree-tops, and 
launched her silvery car into the blue sky. 

Then indeed, the wonders opened more 
swiftly than he could watch them. From 
every side came troops of tiny creatures, and 
in a trice the banquet hall was filled, and such 
a busy scene ensued as one could scarcely find 
words to describe. Arthur was enraptured, 
but he was not content to gaze in silence. 


They were fairies, real genuine fairies, alive as - 


much as he. He wanted to talk with them, 
to ask a score of questions, and quite unable to 
restrain his eagerness he darted forward. 

“Take care!” chirped a little voice, that 
might have come from a lark, it was so silvery 
clear. Ile started and looked down in consterna- 
tion at his foot, which was near crushing a wee 
body, clad in a green velvet suit, buttoned with 
what seemed little sparks of fire. 

“O dear! have I hurt you?” cried Arthur, 
in consternation. 

The dapper little fairy man shook himself, 
to be sure he was sound in limb, and then 
stood staring up at Arthur in astonishment. 
And so for a minute the two stood looking 


curiously upon each other. Then the little 
man held up both his hands, each about the 
size of a butterfly’s foot, and burst into a peal 
of tinkling laughter. 

“O what a monster! what a mountain! 
what a giant!” cried he. “= should fly in ter- 
ror if he did not look twice as frightened as I.” 

Ilis tone and gesture were so irresistibly 
comical that Arthur laughed too, and fora 


“minute or two, nothing was heard but their 


mingling tones, though it was something like 
a base-drum and a flute. 

“Prithee, friend, not so loud, my ears are 
somewhat delicate, and your voice is like 
thunder for them. And who, and what may 
you be, and how did you find your way into 
our fairy ring, where never before in my day, 
caine foot of mortal? Clover and Honeysuckle! 
what mountains such feet are! how is it 
possible for you to lift them ?” 

And with the utmost complacency he 
stretched out his own bit of a foot and glanced 
from it to Arthur's. 

“My name is Arthur,” answered the boy; 
“and this is where I play every day, but I was 
never here in the night before. Please sir, 
don’t be angry, for I am pleased with every- 
thing, and 1 have always longed so to see a real 
fairy, and love them all so dearly. I’m sure it 
can’t do any harm for me tosee your beautiful 
sights.” 

“O, ho,” said the fairy-man, “ now I under- 
stand. You're the boy I've heard about, that 
don’t trample down our ferns wantonly, nor 
break the little birds’ eggs, nor stone the 
squirrels, IIum, hum, Clover and Honey- 
suckle! This is the boy who let the rabbit off. 
See the sights ?—to be sure you shall; I'll show 
them all to you myself. My name is Nimble 
Toe. Imust put my invisible cap on your 
head so my comrades wont see you, else they 
imight torment us both with their curiosity.” 

Arthur clapped his hands in delight, At 
which little Nimble Toe winced. 

“Forbear, I pray you, you make a hurricane 
for me. Now the question is, how am I to 
get the cap on your head, since it must be 
fairy hands to place it there? O, I havea 
bright idea. Come under this tree.” 

Arthur obeyed, and Nimble Toe with a few 
dexterous leaps gained the lower limb, and 
dropped the cap on Arthur's head, as the lat- 
ter threw off his straw hat to make place for it. 

Just a little tremor crept through Arthur's 
heart, as he seemed to feel himself growing 
smaller and smaller, dwindling away into a 
speck, although perfectly conscious of seeing 
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everything around him just as well as ever. 
But in a moment he had forgotten all about it, 
and eagerly enough he accepted Nimble Toe’s 
invitation, when he said gayly: 

“ Now then, my Colossus, you may go where 
you please, notwithstanding that huge body of 
yours. Mind that you keep close beside me, 
and come along, for the moon is well up, and 
I've a few affairs of my own to look after.” 

So he took Arthur’s hand, which had grown 
small enough for his clasp, and they went on 
toward the banquet hall. 

And now, for the first time, Arthur perceiv- 
ed that what he had thought moonbeams, 
slanting through the leafy boughs, were slen- 
der alabaster pillars forming the support of 
the emerald roof, from which the twinkling 
lamps shed their tremulous glory. The most 
gorgeous garlands were linked from pillar to 
pillar, every blossom glowing with a vivid 
lustre quite beyond anything he had ever seen 
by daylight. And all the fairy folk seemed 


“very busy, and very happy, and they flitted to 


and fro so swiftly, and wore such brilliant 
clothing, all Arthur could think of was a crowd 
of butterflies dancing over a flower-garden. 

The long table was loaded with queer dishes, 
and the tiny crystal wine-glasses were filled 
with a liquid like water, only it shone and 
sparkled like a dewdrop in the sunbeams. 
Still there did not seem to be any movement 
toward sitting down to the table, but every 
one was busy adding something to its cheer. 

Arthur was presently aware of a steady line 
of fairies passing from the banquet hall out in- 
to the grassy lawn, and even across the mea- 
dow to the darkness of the grove, where 
scarcely a ray of moonlight could come. He 
pressed Nimble Toe’s hand, and whispered : 

“here are all those fairies going, Mr. Nim- 
ble Toe? I should think the wood would seem 
gloomy after this beautiful place.” 

“They are going to see the Gnome, and as 
I have business there myself, I think we will 
follow in their tract.” 

So he led Arthur out from the banquet 
hall, across the green sward, toward the grove. 

“T think we will ride, since you can’t fly, 
and I’m sure I couldn’t be content to walk,” 
said Nimble Toe. 

And he blew a little shell which hung from 
his belt by a silver chain. It gave out a clear 
whistle. A queer little black beetle crept out 
from the grass,-and stood bobbing its little 
tusk in humble greeting before Nimble Toe. 

“Bring the chariot,” cried Nimble Toe, au- 
thoritatively. The beetle nodded again, and 


crawled away, and in a few moments half-a- 
dozen butterflies, harnessed with slender 
threads which seemed stolen out of a rainbow, 
came flying forth, drawing a tiny carriage 
made out of a rosy-lipped shell, and the wheels 
looked for all the world like the wild sun- 
flowers Arthur had seen growing by the brook 
that very morning. Two glowworms were 
sitting on either side for lamps. Nimble Toe 
jumped lightly upon the rose-colored cushions, 
and seized the reins, nodding for Arthur to 
take the seat behind him. 

“Why,” answered Arthur, in perplexity, “I 
can take your carriage right in my hand; why, 
then, do you think of my getting into it?” 

“ You leave the fairy-cap out of your calcu- 
lations,” replied.Nimble Toe. “But come, let 
us waste no time, or the gnome will be too 
much occupied to attend to us. I have several 
jobs for him. Don’t jostle my bundle there. 
It is to be my crowning gift to the queen’s 
festive table.” ‘ 

Arthur looked where he pointed, and saw 
what seemed to him a worthless heap to be 
put in the carriage with such care. A single 
cup of the pitcher plant, a handful of acorns, 
a tall reed from the river bank, a chain of red 
berries strung in fanciful pattern, a crown of 
twisted osiers, and a bunch of grass glittering 
with dew. 

“ Odd gifts these for a fairy queen,” thought 
Arthur, but he kept discreet silence. 

“And now, away with you; let your wings 
outstrip the wind,” cried Nimble Toe, shaking 
the reins. 

And the butterflies, looking like golden 
specks tangled in a rainbow, fluttered away, 
the glowworms illuminated their path, and in 
a trice the chariot was at the wood. 

How dark it seemed! Arthur noticed how 
the brilliant hues died off into dullness from 
fluttering wings, and sparkling equipments, 
the moment they passed the line and entered 
into the dim, damp atmosphere of the woods, 

Arthur saw Nimble Toe shrug his shoul- 
ders, draw his mantle snugly around his neck, 
and shake the reins impatiently; and when 
he perceived that even the glowworms had 
changed their steady glow of light into a feeble, 
sickly beam, something of the general chill fell 
also upon him, and he looked around into the 
murky gloom with an apprehension of evil. 

“It’s a dismal place,” muttered Nimble Toe ; 
“ it gives a fairy the ague at once; and I don’t 
feel so surprised that our young folks had 
rather go without the benefit of the gnome’s 
help, than venture into this road. How that 
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old wizard, the owl, can take up her quarters 
here passes my comprehension, but he’s the 
sentinel, and a remarkably faithful one I 
admit. Now, then, we must dismount.” 

He got down from his seat slowly and stiffly, 
so powerfully had the damp gloom of the 
woods affected his hitherto wonderfully agile 
limbs, and Arthur followed his example. 

Before them lay the black depths of the 
woods. All was still, except for the dreary 
sighing of the great branches of the trees, that 
waved to and fro, and the wild, monotonous 
cry of an owl from the thicket before them. 

“Take my hand, for we must feel out every 
step of the way,” whispered Nimble Toe. 

“But it is so dark, we cannot tell where 
our steps fall,” said Arthur, shrinking back. 

“ What, are you afraid? you a mortal, upon 
whose coarse texture this dampness scarcely 
acts at all, while to a fairy it is the most ex- 
quisite pain? Can’t you trust to me?” 

His teeth were chattering with cold as he 
spoke, and Arthur, quite ashamed of his mo- 
mentary hesitation, gave him his hand, saying: 

“O yes, I will go with you anywhere. I am 
not cold; it is the dark that troubled me.” 

“We shall have light and warmth enough 
presently. I would take a glowworm, but the 
rules forbid. It wouldn’t do to have it too 
easy to get to the gnome, yousee. Now don’t 
speak a word to me, till we are inside the 
cavern, else you will break the spell.” 

Slowly and carefully they made their way 
through the tan$led underbrush, and at length 
they stood. under a pine tree before a great 
rock which they could see; for above it was 
an archway of fire-flies strung thickly along a 
framework of twigs. 

And here sat the owl whose voice they had 
heard, his great eyes fixed upon them in 
solemn gravity. In one claw he held a long 
wand, which he waved toward them warningly. 
But Nimble Toe did not seem at all alarmed, 
but he rather began to reassume his briskness 
and cheerfulness. He bowed with profound 
respect, and chanted a few lines in some lan- 
guage unknown to Arthur, whereupon the 
owl lowered his shield, and struck the wand 

#martly on the rock. And lo! an invisible 

door swung open suddenly, and therefrom 
streamed a blaze of light, and a breath of 
grateful warmth swept over them. Nimble 
Toe pressed Arthur’s hand with a warning 
gesture for silence, and they stepped at once 
over the rocky stairway and the great door 
swung again to its place. 

Arthur thought rather ruefully of his 


pleasant little room at home, and his mother’s 
good-night kiss, but he had great faith in Mr, 
Nimble Toe, and a night with the fairies was 
such a rare privilege it would not do to miss 
it. So, without any serious misgivings, he 
followed down the long flight of steps, that 
seemed to lead into the very heart of the 
earth. At every little distance a frog was 
posted with a glowworm on hishead. Rather 
a queer candle-stick and candle, thought Ar- 
thur, while he trudged along downward. But 
when he reached the great cavern into which 
the steps led, he forgot everything else in awe 
and admiration. The roof seemed strung 
with diamonds amid fretwork of silver that 
formed countless shapes, upon which the blaze 
of light from a great globe of flame shone with 
such splendor that Arthur was fain to hide 
his dazzled eyes, and for a few moments he 
could distinguish nothing else. 

, When his eyes became accustomed to the 
glare, he saw that the cavern, like the banquet 
hall, was crowded with fairies, but they had 
laid aside their sportive manners and careless 
jesting, and seemed every one earnest and ab- 
sorbed, and all eyes were turned toward a 
great curtain which hung at the end of the 
cavern, behind which a single file of fairies 
was constantly disappearing and then return- 
ing, their hands filled with treasures of every 
kind. 

There seemed no disorder or ill feeling, al- 
though the space around the curtain was well 
filled; but every one seemed to know when 
his turn came, and to move out of the way the 
moment the desire was gratified. 

Nimble Toe dropped in with the rest, and 
quietly waited for the others before him to 
pass in behind the curtain. I am not sure 
Arthur was so patient. He watched the 
number rapidly lessening bringing their turn 
nearer, with a beating heart, and could scarce- 
ly help a joyful ery, when Nimble Toe, holding 
his hand fast in his, stepped beneath the 
mysterious curtain. 

At first Arthur was sadly disappointed. He 
saw only a dazzling gloomy room, the rocky 
walls lacking the glittering crystals and beau- 
tiful designs of the outer cavern, and the light 
of a flaring furnace only served to show off its 
nakedness more plainly; and in the centre of 
the room, chained to the floor by ponderous 
fetters, was a strange creature—neither man, 
nor beast, nor fairy, it seemed. Arthur held 
fast to Nimble Toe’s hand as he saw the grim, 
black face toward them. 

“Do not fear, he is chained, you see,” 
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whispered Nimble Toe; “a potent talisman 
compels him to obey us.” 

“What do you want, now?” roared the 
gnome. 

Nimble Toe produced the little bundle he 
had brought in the carriage, and selecting the 
pitcher plant, held it up. 

“This is my design for a ewer, wherein I 
shall pour a draught of nectar to present to 
the queen. See where I have twined a vine 
of dewberries around the brim. Follow the 
pattern, and let the berries be rubies and the 
leaves in emerald. The ewer must be frosted 
silver.” 

The gnome gave a hollow groan, and reach- 
ed out his strange-looking hands for the little 
green cup, the movement making the chain 
elank dismally. 

“Work, work, work!” moaned he; “give 
me my food then, speedily.” 

Nimble Toe seemed to understand all about 
it. He took a tiny shovel, and brought some 
live coals from the furnace, and to Arthur’s 
astonishment and horror the gnome opened 
his mouth and swallowed the fiery morsel with 
apparent relish. Nimble Toe next proceeded 
to bring him a ladle of water, after which 
smoke and steam began to pour from -his 
mouth, and turning to a sort of box before 
him the gnome raised the lid and dropped in 
the plant Nimble Toe had brought him. . He 
then turned furiously the huge wheel beneath 
the box, pausing twice to open the lid and 
look in, and then, returning to his violent ex- 
ercise, began a strange mumbling chant, howl- 
ing out the chorus in a most dismal manner. 
Arthur looked on with the utmost attention. 
In a few moments, the gnome with a sudden 
jerk let go the wheel, and opened the box, 
producing the most perfect copy of the pitcher 
plant in glistening silver; and the vine Nimble 
Toe had twined about the brim was there, 
the leaves of emerald, and the berries deep red 
rubies. Arthur uttered an exclamation of de- 
light. Nimble Toe seemed to take it as a 
matter of course, and forthwith passed over 
the osier crown. In a trice it came forth from 
the wonderful box pure gold, glistening with 
gems. The blade of grass strung with dew- 
drops was speedily a string of diamonds; the 
reed from the river bank a rod of ivory inlaid 
with pearl, the acorns buttons of silver. Ar- 
thur could scarcely repress his astonishment. 

“ What a wonderful creature your gnome is,” 
whispered he. “I never dreamed of anything 
80 strange and beautiful.” 


“Yes, he is a great alchemist, though he is. 


a surly fellow, and would gladly get away from 
us. We fairies should miss him very much, if 
by any means he should find a way to break 
his chains, and the spell of enchantment the 
queen has put upon him. But you have seen 
what a disagreeable way it is to get to his 
eave. He knows the secret which I am told 
mortals are continually seeking for, how to 
turn the basest things into the most precious 
ore. If they only knew where to find him, he 
would speedily be set at liberty.” 

“ Yes indeed,” answered Arthur, eagerly. 

Nimble Toe looked into his face with a 
comical grimace.’ 

“Do you think you couldshow them? Ha, 
ha! I should like to see you find even the 
rock wherein lies our secret door. We fairies 
have excellent means for preserving secrets, I 
can tell you. But you shall have one of my 
diamonds. Now, then, we must go, and give 
room to others.” 

And he led the way back to the glittering 
cavern and began to ascend the long flight of 
steps. Arthur turned to look back to gather 
a parting remembrance of its glories, but Nim- 
ble Toe was in too much of a hurry to reach 
the carriage with his silver ewer anc its spark- 
ling contents. 

The same magic words opened the door for 
them, and they passed out into the darkness 
again. The dampness and gloom seemed 
doubly trying after the blazing brilliancy of the 
cavern, but they were soon out of the wood, 
and, with a great sigh of relief, Nimble Toe 
bounded into his carriage, and seized the reins. 

“ Now then, for the banquet hall, and the 
queen’s levee. We have lost time enough, and 
must hasten to see her majesty arrive.” 

But Arthur’s thoughts were full of what he 
had seen in the cavern. 

“It is very easy to make beautiful presents, 
if one has a chance to visit the gnome,” said 
he, forgetting he was speaking his thoughts 
aloud. Nimble Toe smiled. 

“T suppose it seems soto you. There are 
some of us so indolent as to think it hard they 
must hunt up the model and material. I was 
several hours searching for the most perfect 
urn in the pastures to form my ewer. I hope 
it will please her majesty. I have a flask of 
choicest dew hid away in the moss, wherewith 
to fill it. If you were not a mortal you should 
have a sip, but it is too ethereal for you. 
Away with you, my golden wings!” 

He shook the reins, and away they flew at 
a wonderful pace. It was quite evident some 


great event was at hand, by the crowds gather- 
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ed around the entrance to the banquet hall 
Nimble Toe posted Arthur in a quiet-nook 
whence he could see all that transpired, and 
went himself among his comrades. It was 
not long before Arthur saw him with a dainty 
little lady on his arm, who was dressed in pale 
pink, with bunches of sweet-pea blossoms in 
her breast. A sweet little creature she was, 
and once as she passed him Arthur inhaled 
the wave of fragrance that accompanied her. 
He did not wonder in the least that Mr. 
Nimble Toe was so polite to her, she had such 
a graceful, winning way with her. 

The little people all formed themselves in a 
line and stood with their eyes on a little pool 
which looked like anaiad’s mirror in a frame of 
moss. The silvery moonbeams were creeping 
slowly toward it, and when they had touch- 
ed the rim a deep hush of breathless expect- 
ancy fell upon them all. 

How the kiss of Luna seemed to transform 
the dark pool into a sheen of dimpling dia- 
mond! And lo! straightway it began to 
wave, and foam, and a shower of mist rose 
and fell, hiding it from view for a brief space 
of time, and when it cleared, there was a ra- 
diant figure with a glittering crown on her 
head, and a jewelled sceptrein her hand. She 
sat lightly in a golden chariot drawn by two 
snow-white swans. 

“The queen! the queen!” cried all the fine, 
sweet voices of the fairies, and every one knelt 
a moment in fervent adoration. 

The fairy.queen bowed. graciously, and the 
swans drew the chariot to the edgé of the 
water, and the five fairies in snow-white 
dresses assisted the queen to alight, and she 
passed through the pathway of kneeling sub- 
jects up to the steps of the throne within the 
banquet hall. 

It was a pretty sight indeed, when the 
charming little fairy people gathered around 
the throne with their gifts. Arthur could 


hardly restrain his delight. When it was 


Nimble Toe’s turn to advance with the little 
pink lady, Arthur leaned forward eagerly to 
watch the queen’s face as she received the 
silver ewer. Unfortunately he stepped on a 
stone, and tumbled down, with his face in the 


grass, He sprang to his feet at once, and 
rubbed his eyes. Where was he? The fairy 
grotto, and banquet hall, and moonlight, and 
enchanted scene, had vanished entirely. 
There he was under the chestnut tree, with 
his back against the trunk, and his straw hat 
on the ground beside him, and in the western 


sky the sun still rode full two hours high. 
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Had he been asleep? Had he dreamed itall? 
He indignantly repelled the thought, and de. 
termined to insist that he had really been 
among the fairies. And then seeing his hat, 
he started for home, to relate to his motlrer al] 
the wonderful things he had seen. She lis 
tened with a great deal of interest. 

“O mother, mother!” cried Arthur, in con- 
clusion, “ isn’t it ashame we mortals can’t have 


a gnome too?” 


“Tam very sure we have one,” she answered, 
“What, as good as the fairies—changing 
such common things into such rich and 
beautiful ones ?” demanded he, incredulously, 

“To be sure.” 

“O mother, where does he live ?. why haven't 
I ever heard of him? when can I see him?” 

“A good many questions to answer all at 
once,” answered his mother, smilingly. “I 
see you are not thoroughly convinced, but I will 
certainly take you to our gnome to-morrow.” 

Arthur clapped his hands. 

“Could I carry anything to be made into 
gold?” 

“Certainly not, till you are older, my boy; 
who knows what you may do then? ButI 
promise you shall receive benefit. Now go to 
your supper, which has been waiting for you 
some time.” 

You may believe Arthur had enough to 
think about for the rest of the day. The 
fairies’cavern did not haunt him more than this 
wonderment concerning the human gnome 
he was to see on the morrow. His mother 
would give him no information, but quietly 
informed him the next morning when he came 
down to breakfast they were going to the city, 

“So the gnome lives there?” thodeht Ar 
thur, and he despatched the meal with un- 
wonted alacrity. 


Having long ago been taught the useful les- 
son of forbearance in asking idle questions, 


Arthur did not tease his mother after they 
reached town, but kept eyes and ears alert. 


His mother took him first to a private house, 
and when her name was given, the servant 
who announced their summons to the door, 
ushered them into a library, where a palc, 
careworn man was busy at work writing. 


He looked up with a cheerful smile when he 


saw Arthur’s mother, and threw down his pen 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Ah, Cousin Mary, how do you do? It is 
quite refreshing to see your cheery face 
again. And this I suppose is my friend 
Arthur’s namesake. Come here, young 


gentleman.” 
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“ Yes, dear Richard, this is our son Arthur; 
and I have ventured to intrude upon your 
valuable time for the sake of teaching him a 
useful lesson. Can you spare a few moments 
to visit T——?” 

“Certainly, with the utmost pleasure. I 
have too few calls into the open air.” 

“First, Arthur must tell you what he has 
yeen dreaming about the fairies, and I think 
you will need no further hint from me, con- 
cerning my programme. Come, Arthur, tell 
the gentleman what you saw in your visit to 
Mr. Nimble Toe.” 

Arthur felt rather diffident about telling 
his story before the strange gentleman, but he 
was a boy used to prompt obedience to his 
parents, and, though with downcast eyes and 
trembling voice, he commenced at once. 

The gentleman looked so good-natured, and 
so interested, that Arthur soon forgot his 
embarrassment, and warmed up with his 
subject. 

“Bravo!” cried Mr. Richard, when with 
glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes the boy 
concluded his narrative. “And so you have 
really been on a visit to these delightful little 
fairy folk? I only wish you could have taken 
afew pencil sketches for us. That was indeed 
awonderful fellow, that gnome of the fairy 
grotto.” 

“But mother is going to show me one to- 
day, just as wonderful, she says,” said the boy, 
eagerly. 

“Cousin Richard will take us to see tlre 
gnome who takes these little thin leaves of 
paper and turns them into gold, and a thou- 
sand other beautiful and desired shapes,” in- 
terposed his mother, pointing smiling to the 
pile of closely written paper lying on the desk 
beside the gentleman. 

“Ah, ha! I catch your idea, Cousin Mary; 
it is really quite ingenious. Yes, my little 
hero, you shall see the gnome.” 


And so Cousin Richard put on his hat and 


street coat, and went out witli them, and led 
them along through the crowded streets, nor 
paused till he reached the broad doorway of a 
tall stone building. He went into a small 
room fitted up with desks where several gen- 
tlemen were busy writing, and spoke a few 
words, and then came back, and taking 
Arthur’s hand led him down a flight of stairs 
into the basement. 

It was a busy scene there. At the extreme 
end was what looked like a great oven filled 
with burning coals, and there were huge iron 


pipes running from it all about the long room. 
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But this did not rivet Arthur’s attention after 
his eyes fell upon three large black affairs, 
which after all made him think of the chained 
gnome. And what were they doing, with 
their restless iron arms flinging themselves to 
and fro? with their giant hands sliding here 
and there? What were those white sheets so 
swiftly and unerringly taken up, carried to the 
press, and then laid on the ever-accumulating 
pile? 

“Why, mother,” exclaimed Arthur, “it is a 
printing-press.” 

“Yes, dear, and it is a more powerful mazi- 
cian,and has wrought greater wonders than any 
gnome of fairy grotto. See you not, how the pat- 
tern is brought hither,and straightway it comes 
forth in beautiful and enduring form; how 
the beautiful thought is transformed from a 
dewdrop to a pearl that can be strung for or- 
nament in many houses? Tlow it finds food 
for the hungry, work for the restless, profit 
and improvement for the whole wide world ?” 

Arthur looked profoundly thoughtful, and 
eyed the wonderful thing, which indeed seem- 
ed like a living creature, with awe and amaze- 
ment, Presently his new friend led him up 
stairs to a large room filled with books in rich 
and elegant bindings. Te saw several ladics 
and gentlemen purchasing, and as they paid 
the money, Cousin Richard said, smilingly: 

“So you perceive the gndme brings gold in- 
to our pockets, Arthur, which will provide 
silver ewers and gems, as many as we please. 
What, then, do you say to our mortal gnome, 
my boy ?” 

“That itis strange I did not think to tell 
Mr. Nimble Toe of it,” answered Arthur. 

Cousin Richard put into his hands a box of 
fresh new books when they parted, and Arthur 
returned home. When they stepped into the 
ears his mother pointed to the locomotive 
whizzing and pufiing at the head of the 
train. 

“Another gnome, Arthur, and a very power- 


ful and useful one you will admit, and on 
these wires that follow the railroad plays the 
touch of still another potent magician. Ah, 
my child, the fairies need not pity us!” 
Arthur slipped his hand lovingly into his 


mother’s. 
“Dear mamma, I always feel as if you had 


. put spectacles on my eyes when you talk to 


me. I think I shall keep ‘finding these help- 
ful spirits all the time, Now I am sure I 
shan’t regret so mueh that the door is sealed 
so I cannot find again Tuk GNOME OF THE 


Fay Grorro.” 
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A SUMMER TRAGEDY. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


I. 
The morning came with golden-sandalled feet: 
The paling stars amid her dusky braids 
Were shamed by the sweet glory of her face; 
Like jewels on the spotless brows of maids. 


II. 
The slender grasses nodded half asleep, 
The birds sang softly in the wakening wood; 
By ferny meadows, pure and beautiful, 
With lifted chalices the blossoms stood. 


Iit. 
Through verdurous paths sweet with soft-scented pines, 
And the cool freshness of the walnut shade, 
Lured by the music of the woodland rill, 
A little child amid its sweetness strayed. 


Iv. 
Mid air the wood-bird paused his airy flight— 
The star-flowers leaned from their low hiding-place— 
Their emeral¢. screens aside the wood-nymphs drew, 
To catch a glimpse of her exquisite face. 


V. 

Her long fair hair like shifting sunshine fell 
O’er the blue heaven of her uplifted eyes; 
And faint pink flushes flickered o’er her cheek, 

As softly lovely as the sea-shell’s dyes. 


VI. 
One dimpled hand held close its fragrant store 
Of crimson cardinals, and sweet swamp-pinks, 
And blood-red lilies, carelessly enwrought 
With trailing mosses, in pale golden links. 


The birds sang on—day slowly waxed and waned, 
And Evening came with finger on her lip; 
In the soft gloom the rosy clouds dissolved 
Like the white sails of an enchanted ship. 


But mid its hush the wood-nymphs sadly sighed, 
The forest rill went by with wailing sound,— 
For ah! at eventide in its chill arms 
A little child with soft blue eyes was found |— 


Ix. 
Her sunny curls sweeping its shallow bed, 
Her dimpled hands uplifted as in prayer; 
As if in childish sport she laid her down, 
And God’s good angels took her unaware! 
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SAVED BY A RATTLESNAKE, 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 


Tue story I am about to tell you, I have 
always considered as the one great adventure 
of my life. It may be that I have been near 
ynto death many times, and escaped as it 
were by a mere hair’s-breadth; yet I can say 
truly that never before or since have I experi- 
enced the same terrible feeling of despair as 
that which came over me at the time I am 
speaking of. 

Some twenty years ago I was following the 
profession of land agent in the West, and in 
that capacity I was brought into contact with 
aclass of the roughest people that made that 
section of the Union their home. A govern- 
ment agent in a new country is open at all 
times to suspicion. The residents seem to 
regard him as their natural enemy, particularly 
those who have squatted upon the public 
lands, and whom it is often an agent’s duty to 
gect, and give over the improvements that 
have been made to another, who has bought 
and paid the government price for the land. 
Do the best you can, you cannot help making 
an enemy of this class, even if you are not 
accused by others of unfairness and bribery in 
the location of the land. 

At the time the occurrence I am about to 
narrate befell me, I was busy at work in that 
portion of southern Illinois, then as well as 
now known by the name of Egypt. I know 
not what it is now, but then a more lawless 
place there could not have been on the face 
of the earth. Another such a class of people, 
take them all in all, it would be hard to get 
together, composed as they were of house- 
thieves, counterfeiters, and blacklegs, to say 
nothing of others, who had committed still 
greater crimes, and had fled from other com- 
munities to escape the penalties their crimes 
deserved. Now and then a settler could be 
found who had the reputation of an honest 
man; but the majority against this class must 
at least have been three to one. 

One day in early October, I found I had 
completed my business in and around the little 
wild, straggling village of B——. I had been 
there upwards of five weeks, for there were 
many conflicting claims to harmonize, and I 
had succeeded admirably in making a large 
crowd of enemies, and more than once had the 
whisper reached my ears that my life was 


threatened by some incensed squatter. But 
this was nothing new for me to hear, so I paid 
little attention to what was told me, keeping 
on in the even tenor of my way, depending 
upon my sagacity and a pair of pistols, that I 
never was without, to keep the breath of life 
for a little longer in my body. 

My next scene of operation was in W——, 
some thirty miles distant, and to reach it, I 
should be obliged to pass over a wild, unsettled 
portion of country, and through which I was 
told it would be next to impossible for me to 
make my way, without a guide familiar with 
the ground. I was told that a few settlements 
had been made on this tract, but that the 
most of them from some cause had been aban- 
doned, and the improvements begun allowed 
to relapse into their former wildness; and it 
was the impression of my informants that 
there were not a dozen cabins containing 
inhabitants along the whole route to W——. 

Convinced by these various representations 
that a guide was absolutely needed, I com- 
missioned the landlord of the tavern where I 
had made my home to procure one for me, 
which he promised to do; and the night before 
the day I was to set out, he informed me that 
he had secured one who said he knew every 
foot of the way, and that he would be on hand 
at the hour I designed starting in the morn- 
ing. On inquiring who he was,I found he 
was a stranger in the place, having come, he 
said, to visit some relatives, and had chanced 
to be in the bar-room, and heard the landlord 
state that a guide was wanted, upon which 
he had at once offered his services, saying he 
came on horseback, and would be ready to 
start at any hour I wished, and so his services 
had been at once secured, 

I would have been glad to have seen the 
man who was thus to be my companion on 
the lonesome journey before me, but I had 
chanced to be out when the bargain was made, 
and he had at once mounted his horse and 
ridden off, so that it was not likely I should 
see him until I was ready to start. Such 
proved to be the case, for he did not make his 
appearance the next morning until I had paid 
my reckoning with the landlord, and my horse 
had been brought to the door, and I was all 
ready to be off. I was standing on the steps, 
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talking with the landlord, and looking down 
the street, when suddenly he wheeled up to 
the door from a contrary direction from that 
he had gone, and my companion could merely 
say “ there he is,” before he paused in front of 
us. 

I must say that my first glance at him did 
not prepossess me much in his faver. Long 
and lank, and clothed in homespun, a coon- 
skin cap upon his head, out from beneath 
which struggled a great mass of unkempt, fiery 
red hair; the most of his face covered by a 
heavy beard of the same hue; a prominent 
nose, with eyes deep -sunk in his head, that 
emitted a light as he glanced up, which did 
not go to reassure me, and you have the man; 
and when I say that the beast he bestrode was 
almost an exact counterpart of its rider, you 
can form some idea how they appeared taken 
together. In spite of myself, a feeling of re- 
pugnance to his company rose up within me. 
It was strange how the landlord could have 
selected such a guide, even if he were familiar 
with every crook of the road. Had it not 
been absolutely necessary that I should get to 
W—— as soon as possible, I think I should 
have altered my mind, and stayed where I was 
until a man more to my mind could have been 
procured ; but that seemed impossible now, so 
I sprang-on the back of my horse, saying, as I 
did so: 

“And so, stranger, you know the road to 
WwW: so well that there will be no danger of 
our losing our way ?” 

“Yes,” was the single response. 

“Lead on, then; I am ready.” 

I turned to give a parting salute to my host. 
My lank guide gave his lank steed a cut with 
a switch he carried, and he dashed off ata 
round pace. My own horse, nettled by the 
action, followed, and we dashed down the 
street, and out of the village, leaving the land- 
lord and the tavern hangers-on gazing after 
us. For half an hour my guide kept ahead, 
out of speaking distance, and when I tried to 
come up with him, his steed would almost 
imperceptibly inerease its pace, seemingly 
without a word or hint from its rider, or if it 
received one, it was done without motion on 
his part. Another half hour, and the relative 
distance between us was not diminished, and 
perceiving that it appeared to be the intention 
of my companion to keep ahead, I called upon 
him to stop. 

At this demand upon my part, he brought 
his horse to a standstill, and I was soon beside 
him. 
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“ What's wanted ?” he said, curtly. 

“Company,” Ireplied. “Iam tired of riding 
alone, when I can have some one to talk to,” 

He merely looked at me a moment, and then 
allowed his horse to walk on. 

“Do you live in W——?” I asked, by way 
of beginning the conversation. 

“Yes,” was the simple rejoinder. 

“ Near the village ?” 

“Xo.” 

“ Tave you heard much of the trouble there 
between the squatters and those who haye 
recently purchased land in that vicinity?” 

The man glanced up at me, and again I saw 
the fierce gleam of those eyes I had once before 
encountered, although now I fancied that 
there was a more wicked expression than be- 
fore. That glance told me as plainly as words 
could speak that I should keep on my guard, 

“There will be trouble, if government at- 
tempts to drive from their lands those who 
have settled thereon,” was the reply, in more 
words than I had heard him speak since I had 
set eyes on him. It was in vain that I at- 
tempted to draw more from him. I could get 
only yes and no, and at last I gave it up, and 
we rode on, he slightly in advance; the ringing 
of our horses’ hoofs was the only sound that 
broke the silence. 

Our route led over a broken country, now a 
stretch of prairie land, and then a valley 
heavily wooded, along the banks of the streams 
that lay within. In other places, the land 
appeared to be sterile, the ground covered 
with a scanty growth of stunted. trees, and 
coarse grass, with here and there a spot of 
sand cropping out, that the vegetation refused 
to cover, and over this the rude trail led, that 
none but one who well knew the way could 
keep. There were very few settlements along 
the way. Now and then, in the bottoms, we 
would come upon a log cabin, with a small 
clearing about it, the inhabitants of which 
would run out and gaze after us as long as we 
remained in sight, as if we were something 
that they seldoin if ever saw. 

The landlord had said that there were de- 
serted cabins along the route, and this state- 
ment I found to be correct, for before noon 
we had passed at least half a dozen of them, 
some of which looked as though they had been 
empty a number of years, and the clearings 
about them had grown up to rank bushes, that 
almost hid them from sight. A little past 
noon, we came upon one of these deserted 
huts, standing beside a small stream, and I 
gave the signal to halt to my companion, who 
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was still in advance. Up to this time not half- 
a-dozen words had passed between us since 
my attempt to bring him out; and now | was 
in hopes that after he had partaken of the 
hearty meal I had provided for both, he would 
be more conumunicative. Dismeunting, we 
tethered our horses in such a manner that 
they could crop the rank grass that grew there 
jn abundance, and then we went to the bank 
of the stream, and seated ourselves to partake 
of the viands my knapsack contained. 

“Tlow far are we from W: 2” I asked, 
when for full ten minutes we had been trying 
to satisfy the inner man. 

“Ten miles.” 

“Ts the road better from here ?” 

“Worse.” 

“Tlow long will it take us to reach there?” 

“Three hours.” 

Almost provoked at the answers I had re- 
ceived, I mentally made up my mind that I 
would question my larik companion no more, 
and soon after finishing my meal I rose to my 
feet, and walked towards the cabin, to get a 
look at the inside. My companion retained 
his seat, with quite a quantity of the food still 
before him, not raising his eyes as I left him; 
but a backward glance, as I went round the 
corner of the cabin, showed them bent full 
upon me, with another of those expressions I 
had disliked so much. 

The door of the cabin was slightly ajar, and 
pushing it open I entered, anda strange scene 
of desolation met my gaze. The apartment 
had not been inhabited for perhaps a year, but 
the occupants had left everything behind them, 
The bed still stood in one corner, the table in 
another, and three or four rude chairs were 
scattered about, while opposite from the en- 
trance, a small mirror hung upon the wall. 
Ive epee, were it not for a slight green 
moukl that had overspread the surface, looked 
as though the former occupants of the cabin 
had merely gone out, and might return at any 
minute. Without, the sun was pouring down 
its rays with a heat that was quite uncomfort- 
able, despite the lateness of the season, and 
fincing it cool and comfortable within the 
cabin, I threw myself into one of the chairs, 
with my back to the door, and facing the glass 
that hung on thé wall. Almost before I was 
aware of it, I had fallen into a sort of doze, 
and was half-unconscious of what was passing 
around me. 

How long I remained in this condition I do 
not know. It might have been ten or fifteen 
minutes, or more. I awoke with a start, and 
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a sort of undefined feeling of terror, as if some 
great danger was menacing me. The first 
thing my eyes met was the glass upon the. 
wali, arranged at such an angle that it showed 
my whole person, and the chair in which I 
was sitting. My first glance revealed this, and 
the next, an object that caused my heart to 
give a wild throb of alarm, and almost para- 
lyzed me with horror. Beneath the chair in 
which I was sitting, lay coiled a monster rat- 
tlesnake, its head elevated about a foot, and 
moving gently to and fro, with the motion 
with which they are said to charm their vic- 
tims. So horror-stricken was I at the sight, 
that had it been to save my life I could not 
have stirred from my seat, and to have done 
80, or to have stirred a limb, would have been 
a signal for the reptile te have fastened his 
fangs into my leg, now not one foot from his 
swaying head. Should I move it away never 
so slightly, I knew that it would be only to 
receive the deadly blow; and so fascinated 
was I that I was incapable of making the 
attempt. All I had the power to do was to 
gaze into thé glass and wateh each motion of 
my terrible enemy, and to hope each moment 
the door would open to give admittance tomy 
guide, wondering at my long absence. Now, the 
gleam of his eyes that I had disliked so much 
I would have hailed with joy, for it was far 
preferable to the glitter of those eyes shining 
out from the crested head beneath my chair. 
To ery out, to call him to my assistance, I 
dared not do, and had I attempted to make 
never so slight a noise, my tongue would have 
cleaved to the roof of my mouth, and refused 
to utter asound. There was no alternative 
but to sit there motionless, until my guide, 
tired of waiting my appearance, should come 
in search of me. 

Never before had I known the moments to 
drag so slowly; never had I realized what it 
was for them to go by on leaden wings; and 
never once in all those moments did I take 
my eyes from the glass, where I saw reflected 
the never-ceasing motion of the reptile beneath 
my seat. 

Suddenly the door that had closed behind 
me opened a little way, and I saw reflected in 
the glass the face of my guide. Had I thought 
it evil-looking once, it was now doubly so, for 
there was a fiendish expression upon it that 
accorded well with a murderous-looking knife 
he held in his hand. One glance assured me 
I had another enemy to contend with, as 
malignant and deadly as the one beneath my 
seat. Noiseleasly the door swung back, and 
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the villain stepped into the room, and on tip- 
toe approached where I was sitting. There 
was no doubt of his murderous intention, for 
.it was plainly stamped on his hideous features. 
A moment more, and the blow might descend ; 
still I stirred not. Two deaths stared me in 
the face, and I knew not which to choose. 
Not a motion of either of my enemies was lost, 
so plainly were they reflected in the glass. 

Suddenly the attention of the snake was 
attracted by the approach of the villain, who 
was now close upon me; so close that the arm 
was already uplifted to strike the fatal blow. 
Now had come my first chance for life, and 
with a bound I sprang from my seat, at the 
same moment showing a pistol. A shrill rattle 
sounded about the room, mingled with a terri- 
ble cry, as the reptile fastened its fangs deep 
in the calf of the villain’s leg. I was saved by 
a rattlesnake. 

For a moment, the doomed man seemed in- 
capable of motion, and the next, with a blow 
he severed the head of the snake from its 
body, and not content with this, he cut and 
slashed the struggling mass until it lay scat- 
tered in a dozen pieces upon the floor. The 
heaa still adhered to the wound, and grasping 
aor pulled the fangs from the flesh and threw 


it against the wall, and then without a worl 
or a look sprang out of the cabin. 

I followed as quickly as possible, and called 
upon him to stop, but without paying the least 
attention to my words, he sprung upon the 
back of his lank steed, and striking it a fierce 
blow he dashed away at a speed that defied 
pursuit. 

Thankful for my narrow escape from a terri- 
ble death, I mounted my own horse and fol- 
lowed on, and before nightfall reached W—~ 
in safety, where I found that my guide had 
reached there an hour before, and now lay 
dying in a cabin, a little apart from the village, 
Accompanied by the landlord of the hotel, to 
whom I told my story as we went along, we 
proceeded thither, and found the man, swollen 
to double his usual size, had just breathed his 
last, and his wife and two children were wildly 
weeping over his discolored remains. 

From the landlord, I learned that for a long 
time the man had possessed an evil reputation, 
and that without doubt he was instigated to 
take my life by the fear that I was about to 
deprive him of his land, as he had squatted 
upon that which belonged to the government, 
Through a kind Providence, he was foiled in 
the way I have told you. 
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A FAREWELL TO MY OLD BROOM. 


BY L. M. ALCOTT. 


Your reign is over, my old broom! 
You are feeble, worn and thin; 

You must resign your kitchen nook, 
For a new broom cometh in, 

But I shall miss your dingy form 
About the little room, 

Where you and I have worked so long— 
Farewell, my faithful broom! 


I feel regard for thee, old broom, 
Uncomely as thou art; 

For in the labors of a year 
Thou hast borne a busy part; 

And pleasant thoughts and memories 
Around thee seem to bloom, 

@ Till ’tis like parting with a friend, 

To part with thee, old broom! 


Hands have wielded thee, old broom, 
That cannot wield again; 

A cheerful voice has sung o’er thee, 
That now is still with pain. 

And so I cannot throw thee by, 
Into the cellar’s gloom, 

But put thee tenderly aside, 
For her dear sake, old broom! 


Thou hast been a friend to me, old broom! 
For with thy aid each day 

Have cobweb fancies and the dust 
Of indolence been swept away. 


Hast given health, and often cheered 
Sad moods of doubt and gloom; 

Hast taught me honest labor’s worth, 
And I honor thee, old broom! 


Thou shalt take thy rest at last, old broom, 
Safe hung behind the door; 

Henceforth thy only task to watch 
The sunshine on the floor; 

For though worn out, I give thee still 
A refuge in my room, 

Since thou hast been, what I have not, 
To duty faithful, my old broom! 


I shall be glad if, like thee, old broom, 
I may in a humble way 

Clear some path bestrewn with cares, 
Or sweep some wrong away; 

If I may lead a useful life, 
Though it be in a single room, 

And I be spent for others’ good, 
As thou hast been, old broom! 


I shall be glad like thee, old broom, 
To labor long and well, 

If, when worn out, some friendly voice 
Bids me a fond farewell; 

Some kind hand lays me by to rest 
In some familiar room, 

Where sunlight may shine in on me, 
As it shines on thee, old broom! 


BOSTON BY RAIL. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


“You’vE never been over the new road, 
have you, sis ?” 

“No,” said Glen, wondering if she put the 
blue ribbons for her hair in her portmanteau. 

“ Well, my friend Deering is conductor, and 
I'll give you a word of introduction. He’s a 
good fellow, and will make it pleasant for you 
ifhe knows who you are. He'll tell you about 
changing cars.” 

“ Well,” said Glen, absently, “ only I never 
can talk to anybody in the cars. And, do you 
suppose Gerty will meet me at the depot ?” 

“Well, I shoyld say that if you and Ger- 
trude Day are as intimate as yoy were last 
summer, when you didn’t know your bonnets 
apart, that she very likely would.” 

“O Jud, you haven’t any sense!” 

5 


oye 


With this gratuitous opinion, Glen rushed 
up stairs to find her shawl. When she came 
down her brother handed her a card, on which 
a few words were written in pencil. “ That’s 
for Deering,” he said. Without giving it half 
a glance, she thrust if into her reticule, and 
hastily- kissing her brother, so as not to be 
obliged to exhibit her affection on the sidewalk, 
she rushed down stairs, and in an instant had 
been handed into the carriage by him, and 
was gone. She was going to Boston to spend 
a week with an old school friend. 

She was full of the nicest anticipations. 
Gerty was such a darling, you know—just the 
dearest girl!—and Glen hadn’t seen her for 
nearly a year. Glen had broken off her en- 
gagement to Will Lefarge since then, and of 
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course she wanted to tell Gerty all about it, 
and to learn if Gerty really did care anything 
about Dr. Hurlburton, and what her summer 
dresses were, and if it were possible that she 
was to be married in the fall. Meanwhile the 
cars flew on merrily. 

“ Your ticket, if you please.” 

Glen glanced up at two dark eyes, a full 
brown beard, and a very respectable cap with 
some silver letters on it, and went to fumbling 
in her reticule for the ticket. The card Jud- 
son had given her came out with it. She gave 
them both to Frank Deering. 

The young man received both, and read the 
card with a-pitying glance at the pretty, 
slightly absent face. On one side of the bit 
of pasteboard was printed his friend’s name. 
On the other, written in pencil, were the 
words, “To Boston by rail.” What could 
young Deering think but that his friend’s 
pretty sister was deafand dumb? Of course 
it must be Jud’s sister. The strong family 
resemblance was remarkable. She had the 
same beautiful blue eyes, and what lovely, 
dark, satin-smooth hair! 

The conductor went through the train, col- 
lecting tickets. When his back was turned to 
Glen, she quietly observed his fine stature, and 
pronounced Jud’s friend a very handsome 
fellow. He looked a little like Gerty’s half- 
brother, Fray Waldegrave. Wasn’t that a 
splendid name? 

Some one sat down beside her. It was 
Frank Deering, the conductor, and raising his 
right hand slightly, he signalled in the deaf and 
dumb alphabet, “Are you travelling alone ?” 

A flush of surprise, and an instant’s compre- 
hensive thought, and Glen telegraphed, “Yes.” 

“ Poor fellow!” she thought, “ he is deaf and 
dumb.” 

“Ts your brother at home ?” Frank asked. 

“Yes? 

“I am very glad to have met you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“You are on your way to Boston ?” 

“ I am.” 

“T will put you safely on the other train.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Do you often travel alone ?” 

“Yes, very often, short distances.” 

Motives of delicacy prevented Frank from 
saying that he should think she would find it 

“very inconvenient. 

“ How came they ever to- make a deaf and 
dumb man a conductor?” thought Glen. “I 


don’t see how he manages with people who . 


‘don't know how to signal the alphabet.” 


Boston by Rail. 


“ Will you return home soon, Miss Waring?” 

“A week from to-day.” 

“ By what train ?” 

“The afternoon four o’clock train. That 
will bring me home early in the evening.” 

The blue eyes wandered absently out of the 
window, and the girlish thoughts went back 
to Gerty Day. 

“A beautiful girl,” was Deering’s meditation, 
as he observed the pure profile. “ What a pity 
she should be so unfortunate. I wonder Jui 
never told me.” 

“ When does your brother return to college ?” 
was his next question. 

“ Next Wednesday.” 

“Then you will not see him again this 
summer ?” 

“No” * 

“Do you go to Boston to visit your sister, 
Mrs. Bouvier ?” 

“No; an old school friend, Gerty Day, 
daughter of Doctor Day.” 

“Ah, yes.” Mr. Deering hoped Miss Waring 
would have a pleasant visit. The train was 
plunging in very hurriedly. It seemed to Glen 
that she had never before ridden sé fast. 
Saying that they were behind time, Deering 
rose suddenly and left the car. 

It was but a moment later that there came 
a crash, and everybody was thrown violently 
from their seats; the car dragged on a few 
rods, and then suddenly overturned. A scream 
of terror broke from Glen; that was the last 
she knew. 

The car had pitched endways down a slight 
descent. It was found necessary to break 
open a side before the passengers could be 
reached or obtain release. It was Deering 
who took Glen out. She was quite senseless. 
He lifted her in his arms, and carrying her up 
the bank, laid her down upon the grass, and 
stood looking at her white face, more bewil- 
dered than he had ever before been in his life. 

“Good heaven!” cried a voice beside him. 
“ Miss Waring?” 

He turned. There stood Doctor Day, Ger- 
ty’s father, who had been sent for ten miles 
out of the city to visit a sick man, and who, 
though aboard the unfortunate train, had 
escaped injury. 

“Is she dead?” asked Deering, in a low 
voice. 

“No; but, poor child! poor child! she’s 
hurt somewhere. Let me see.” 

The girl looked pitiful enough, with her 
young, pallid face, the ribbons of her gypsy hat 
torn from their dainty knotting, the beautiful 
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Boston 


dress dishevelled, the little hands falling help- 
lessly among the grass and white clover. © 

“No limbs broken,” said the doctor, after a 
quick, professional examination of the slight, 
jnanimate form. “That ashy line about the 
mouth—she must have been struck in the pit of 
the stomach. Now what can we do with her?” 

“We are close to the junction. There are 
sleeping cars there, which must be pressed 
into service to take several of these people 
who are wounded on to the city. You had 
better take her right on to your house.” 

“She was going to see Gerty. Poor child!” 

It was a scene of much excitement and dis- 
tress. Several persons had limbs broken—one 
little child was quite dead, and the frantic grief 
of its mother was dreadful. But Glen was 
quite unconscious of all this. No life could be 
restored to her all through the ride, and still 
senseless,she was received at the doctor’s house. 

All night the poor girl suffered from a 
dreadful sensation of nausea and faintness, 
but the next day she was better, and the fol- 
lowing morning the doctor took her for a short 
drive. When she returned, Mrs Day said: 

“Mr. Deering has been here to ask after 
you, Glen.” 

“Tlashe? Heis very kind,” Glen answered. 

She lay on the sofa, thinking. 

“What a pity he is so unfortunate !” she said. 

Mrs. Day looked as if she did not compre- 
hend. “O yes!” she replied; “ the loss of his 
sister was very sad. She was a beautiful girl.” 

“Did he lose a sister?” asked Glen, in a 
slightly bewildered tone. 

“Yes, she was burned to death. You knew 
about it, didn’t you ?” 

ot 

“T thought you did. There, the doctor is 
coming ; you promised him to go right tosleep.” 

Five days later, Glen was walking down 
Washington street, when a tall gentleman 
with a brown beard, and dark eyes, raised his 
hat to her from the opposite sidewalk. She 
wondered why she blushed so. It was only 
Frank. Deering. _He was certainly very thor- 
oughly a gentleman, by the way. She specu- 
lated upon her appearance when he took her 
out of the dilapidated car. Was her hat very 
much smashed? She would ask the doctor 
hen she got home. By the way, she won- 
dered if Mr. Deering wouldn’t marry a deaf 
d dumb girl. Of course. 
The day came for her departure. She had 
had as pleasant a visit as could be expected 
inder the circumstances. . 
“Glen,” said Doctor Day, “ there is a picnic 
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train goes out at three o'clock. You had 
better take it. It will enable you to reach 
home before dark.” 

So Glen left Boston at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, The car was fullofchildren. Glen 
had gained rather a prejudice against cars, and 
was glad the train went slowly. 

She wondered if Frank Deering was aboard. 
No; a florid man in spectacles took the tickets. 
Just as she was realizing her feeling of dis- 
appointment, Mr. Deering sat down beside 
her. She could not keep back the deep blush 
of surprise and pleasure which flooded her 
face. She was grateful to him, you know. 

“You are quite well?” he signalled, quietly. 

“Yes, but not quite happy in the cars. I 
don’t think I ever shall be again.” 

“ Poor little thing!” thought Deering, as he 
looked at her. “How pale sheis! Were you 
seven years old,Glen Waring, I would kiss you.” 

They arrived at Lennox. The train stopped 
at the bridge for the excursionists, and they 
went trooping across from the cars to the 
woods. Glen suddenly discovered that her 
father had been clairvoyant enough to send 
the carriage, and there it was, with Clay, the 
coachman, composedly smoking. Her brother 
Jud was the next unexpected apparition that 
met her eye. She pressed out with the crowd. 

Deering had alighted, and was handing out 
the ladies and children while he talked to his 
friend. 

“Tam very glad to have met your sister. 
She is a beautiful girl—but, Jud, how is it that 
you never spoke to me of her misfortune ?” 

“Her what?” asked Jud. “What do you 
mean? The railroad accident?” 

“No. I— 

He stopped, for the next hand put out to 
him from the car step was Glen’s. Her eyes 
were very wide under her gypsy hat, for she 
had seen him talking with her brother. She 
spoke in a bewildered, involuntary way: 

“O Jud!” 

Mr. Deering couldn’t have looked more 
stunned had acannon been fired off beside him. 

“ Miss Waring,” he stammered, “ I beg your 
pardon; I thought—” 

“ Pardon me,” said Glen; “I thought—” 

There was a moment of confusion, another 
of explanation. 

“ By George!” exclaimed Jud; “I gave you 
the wrong card, sis—one I was going to tack 
on a box of books.” 

What was the result of this mistake? Why, 
the eventual marriage of Frank Deering and 
Glen Waring. 
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MADALINE WIRTH’S RIDE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Miss Wirt was in strange haste, or the 
coachman was intolerably slow. It could not 
have been the latter, for the horses, though 
reeking with foam, were flying over the 
ground at a break-neck pace. Miss Wirth did 
not seem to know this, for nearly the twenti- 
‘eth time since starting, she put her head out 
of the window and spoke to the driver. 

“Thomas, we must go faster.” 

“Yes, madame,” his whip cutting the air 
with a snap, as he spoke. 

Though Miss Wirth was young in years, 
the title of madame was invariably given her 
by her father’s servants. c 

“And, Thomas,”—thec oachman bent down 
again—“if the horses are giving out, we can 
change at Deerpoint. Use your own judg- 
ment, only fast.” 

“All right, madame.” 

He took up his former position, and Miss 
Wirth closed the window. 

Thomas was an obedient, quiet servant, as 
it was necessary that he should be; but he 
had, it must be owned, considerable curiosity 
to know why they were travelling in such 
mad haste, to that little, out-of-the-way place, 
Wexford. Te hoped they would be in time 
for what seemed of so much importance; and 
certainly they ought to be, for never a coach 
flew through the air as this one did. They 
seemed in a fair way for destruction, Thomas 
thought, with the horses plunging forward so 
desperately, and the clouds of dust whirling 
about them. But his mistress still cried “ fast- 
er, faster.” Nothing short of lightning speed 
would satisfy her, he believed. 

They changed at Deerpoint, as had been 
suggested, and were off again. With fresh 
animals, the trees, fences and houses seemed 
to have taken to themselves new wings. Even 
Miss Wirth grew a little alarmed. She raised 
the window again. 

“Are the horses safe, Thomas ?” 

Thomas thought they were. The landlord 
had given his word that they were swift and 
sure; and the landlord, Thomas added, had 
once been master of the Grange at home, and 
knew Miss Wirth. He understood that she 
was in great haste. 

This satisfied the lady, and she sank back 


again. 


The sun was perhaps an hour high, when 
the travellers rode into the outskirts of Wex- 
ford. Straight through the town, the orders 
were; but as they came in front of the 
churchyard, and Miss Wirth saw a procession 
filing in, and gathering around a newly-open- 
ed child’s grave, she made a sign to the coach- 
man to halt. Before he could spring from the 
box to assist her, Miss Wirth was upon the 
ground, and making her way through the lit- 
tle crowd, which silently gave way on either 
side for her to pass. Her actions seemed to 
say that she had, perhaps, a right to make 
others stand aside. 

When she came beside the pall-bearers, 
they put down the cofiin instantly, as if she 
had ordered it, though her lips had not open- 
ed, and the undertaker stepped forward and 
unscrewed and raised the lid. 

It was a young child they were burying,a 
child with a sweet, innocent face, which lay 
as placid and calm upon its pillow, as if it 
were reposing in its mother’s arms. 

One sharp cry, quickly smothered, and the 
lady knelt beside the coffin, and put her face 
to the little cold face before her. The men, 
and they were not very refined-looking men 
either, removed their hats, and not a few 
brushed tears from their eyes. No one saw 
the lady shed any, but there was that in her 
face which spoke of agony too deep for tears. 

The coachman heard some one say that the 
child had been taken by a poor woman from 
the alms-house, and was nothing but a pav- 
per, or so had been supposed, at least. If this 
lady was, or had ever been, anything to it, she 
was pretty late in saying so. Thoma’ moved 
away. He did not like to hear Miss Wirth 
spoken of in such a manner, for he knew that 
she could be nothing to the little corpse yon- 
der. And yet—Thomas was lost in wonder. 
He knew nothing at all about it. 

Miss Wirth knelt, with one hand thrown 
across the coffin, and her head bowed over 
the little one, until the sexton, seeing that it 
was growing late, touched her lightly. 

She rose with a start, looked around wildly, 
chen seeming to remember, turned back, and 
kissing the lips, and tiny hands, convulsively 
many times, she lowered her veil and walked 
steadily back to the carriage. In two min- 
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utes they had turned, and were riding rapidly 
over the road again. 

Thomas, the coachman, did not see Miss 
Wirth’s face again, until she stood upon the 
steps at home. Nothing could have been 
calmer than it seemed to be then. 

“J took you with me, Thomas,” she said, as 
he was turning to mount the box again, after 
having helped her to alight, “ because you can 
be trusted. You will not forget?” 

“No, madame.” 

Thomas thought, as he drove to the stables, 
that there was little danger of his forgetting 
the mad chase they had had, and all to see a 
little child buried at last. But he was to say 
nothing, he understood, and when he thought 
of his proud mistress sinking down so helpless 
and white in that country graveyard, he made 
up his mind that there was something, indeed, 
that needed keeping. But Thomas was 
dose-mouthed. His mistress’s secret was 
safe, or what little he knew of it, at least. 
Miss Wirth went into the house wearily. She 
hoped to escape observation, but her father 
met her in the hall. , 

“ Well; Madaline, I hope your strange whims 
are over for the present. We were astounded 
to find that you were gone,” he said. ; 

“Were you?” she answered, turning her 
face away, and walking past him. 

“T hope you will be contented to remain at 
home now. I do not like these mysterious 
rides,” he called to her, as she was ascending 
the stairs. 

“This is the last one, father,” she said, her 
voice choking a little. 

Squire Worth went in to his paper, and 
Madaline was at last in her own room. She 
turned the key in the door, and fell upon the 
bed like one in a deadly swoon. 

No one disturbed her until the next morn- 
ing, at breakfast time. She answered that 
she would not come down until dinner; she 
had a slight headache. 

There were guests at Wirth House, but the 
younger daughter, Alice, entertained them. 
They were her friends more than Madaline’s. 
Since Madaline’s three years abroad, she had 
seemed to care nothing for society, until she 
had gained the reputation of being something 
of a misanthrope, much to her father’s annoy- 
ance, who liked his daughters to shine in the 
gay world around them. 

There was only one person whose atten- 
tions Madaline would accept at all. That 
was Dr. Stearnes, her father’s stanch friend, 
and a genial, warm, and true-hearted man. 


Some had gone so far as to call them lovers, 
though there seemed to be little like that 
between them. 

At dinner Madaline took her customary place 
at the table, Dr. Stearnes sitting opposite her 
as usual. 

“You have not been well, I am sorry to 
hear,” he said, as they commenced dinner. 

Her father was the only one who knew that 
she had been away. The others thought her 
indisposed, and her sister suspected nothing, 
for Madaline had always been strange, or for 
some time, at least. 

“A little headache,” Madaline answered, 
carelgssly. “It is nearly over now.” 

Her looks belied her words, as Dr. Stearnes 
was keen enough to see, though he did not 
say so. That she wished him to shield her 
from the inquiries and condolence of the rest, 
he understood at once, and was quick to meet 
her need. 

As they rose from the table, Madaline went 
into the darkened parlor and sat down. The 
others, except Dr. Stearnes, who followed 
Madaline, betook themselves to other parts of 
the premises. 

“TI beg your pardon, Madaline, but I think 
you are certainly too ill to be down here,” Dr. 
Stearnes said, as he sat down beside her. 

“O no,I am not” she answered, rousing 
herself with an effort, to convince him of his 
mistake. “I am very well now.” 

“Then you are sick otherwise than bodily ?” 

She gave him a swift glance of inquiry, be- 
fore answering. Evidently he was only con- 
jecturing. “How could you think that?” she 
asked, smiling lightly. 

Dr. Stearnes looked quite sober as he went 
on. “There is one side of you, Madaline, that 
people, and even your friends, seldom see ; but 
I have watched you carefully—” she started a 
little, but did not take her eyes from his face 
—“and Iam sure you are in some trouble, 
though you do not say so.” 

“ And pray, upon whose authority do you 
take the part of a detective?” she asked, a 
slight color springing into her cheeks. 

“T have been your friend for years, Mada- 
line,” he said, gravely, not noticing her anger. 
“Tf I have watched you, it has been because I 
thought you needed help. Who so sure and 
willing to give it as 1?” 

A look as of a hunted animal at bay, sprang 
into Madaline’s eyes. She turned away with 
clenched hands and compressed lips an in- 
stant, but it was useless. He had probed too 
deep, and come too near the truth. She 
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broke into a wild torrent of tears. .So utterly 
abandoned was her grief, that Dr. Stearnes 
was frightened. He rose and turned the key 
in the door. It would not do for others to 
see her thus. 

How little he had known this woman, after 
all. How little the world, which had judged 
her heartless, had known her. He could not 


bear to see her thus. What could he say? 
He was at aloss how to act for once. He 
waited until he grew thoroughly alarmed. 
He must certainly try to stop this tempest of 
woe. He approached her carefully. 

“Madaline, you must not give way so! It 
will kill you! I am so sorry I said a word!” 

She either did not or would not heare him, 
and he went to the other side of the room 
again. At last, when he was upon the point 
of calling some one, fearing to leave her in 
such a state longer, she grew quiet, and her 
sobs ceased. When she seemed to be herself 
again, he said, quietly, fearing to excite her: 

“JT will take you to your room if you wish 
it, Madaline, and I hope you will pardon me 
for unintentionally wounding you.” 

“T should ask your pardon,” she said, in al- 
most her natural tone, at the same time un- 
covering her face. “ Forgive me for troubling 
you with my tears, but I think I should have 
gone mad if something had not started them. 
Sit down and I will show you how truthfully 
you judge.” 

He begged that she would not exert herself 
to talk to him. He was quite satisfied to 
leave it until some other time. But she mo- 
tioned him to a seat beside her, with some- 
thing of her old manner of command, and 
began, “You know I went to Europe with 
Mrs. St. Starr?” 

Dr. Stearnes bowed his head. 

“And you know, too, that when I returned, 
I was a changed woman ?” 

He bowed his head again. 

“T was married while abroad—” her listener 
started violently in his chair—‘ and had one 
child.” 

The doctor actually rose upon his feet, he 
was so astounded. 

She went on, without noticing his surprise, 
speaking very swift, but quietly. 

“My husband was a poor artist that I had 
met and loved here; but my father had for- 
bidden him the house, and threatened him with 
dire vengeance if he pursued me further. 
Mrs. St. Starr was so alarmed when she found 
what I had done—which she did not, until 
three months before my child was born, and 


when I was forced to tell her—that she made 
me give the child—Heaven forgive me !—into 
her care when it was five weeks old, and made 
me take my oath that I would return to 
America with her. I knew what my father 
was, and was myself half-frightened, and com- 
plied easily. You know what they both are, 
Icame home with her, not knowing where 
my child was, or if I should ever see that or 
my husband again. Two months ago, when 
Mrs. St. Starr lay dying, she told me who had 
the child, and where I could find it. I went 
twice by stealth, and saw it in disguise. Next 
week I intended to take it and go to Europe 
to join my husband. I had sent a trusty 
woman ahead to get it, by paying the poor 
woman who had it asum of money, and tell- 
ing her that its mother had been found, and 
they were to meet me at the harbor. The 
child was found deathly sick, and without say- 
ing anything of her business, I was telegraphed 
for at once. Yesterday I saw the child dead!” 

Miss Wirth stopped suddenly, and the room 
was still. She leaned back in her chair with 
closed eyes, and her face was ashy white. 
Dr. Stearnes was too much surprised and agi- 
tated at the story he had been listening to, to 
notice her. 

“Was your husband’s name Hugh Forsyth ?” 
he asked. 

She had strength enough to make a slight 
forward movement with her head. 

“T will help you if I can,” he said, and ris- 
ing, he led Madaline to her room, and then 
went to Squire Wirth’s private office. 

He was sadly mistaken if he thought any- 
thing would move him. The squire heard 
him through without showing the least sur- 


* prise, and then said, in his hard, stern way, 


that Madaline had been suffered to have her 
own way in everything but this, and if in this 
too she had outwitted him, and accomplished 
her’ ends in spite of them, she alone must 
bear the consequences. She could go to her 
poverty-stricken artist, and live on love the 
rest of her days if she chose. 

Dr. Stearnes and his sister had intended to 
travel this season, the doctor said, and they 
took Madaline with them, and did not leave 
her until she was safe with her husband in 
Florence. 

After they were away, and had been gone 
some time, Thomas told the squire about the 
wild ride they had taken to see a little pauper 
child buried; and when he told him how the 
rough men there had cried to see his mistress 
kiss the little lips, and face, and hands, so pas- 
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sionately, it broke the squire—hard-hearted - 
as he was—completely down; or something 

did—he would never own what. And he 

sent for his eldest child and her husband to 

come home. 

Dr. Stearnes was the first to welcome them, 
and when Madaline saw a little grave, with a 
iarble cross at its head, in their family-bury- 


ing ground, she did not need to ask whose 


ines 


grave it was, or who had shown such thought- 
ful care in placing it there. 

Mrs. Forsyth has other children now, but 
the memory of a little, sweet face, that should 
have breathed its last upon her own heart, 
but found its only friend among strangers, 
will make her a sad woman to the end of her 
life. The woman who befriended her child 


receives an annuity from an unknown source, 


HOW THE CORN GREW. 


BY GEORGE 


“Bxxss me! isn’t it warm? exclaimed Aunt 
Margaret, flirting her handkerchief to the 
discomfort of sundry winged insects trying to 
effect a lodgment on her rather fine-looking 
nose; for Aunt Margaret had been very hand- 
some in her youthful days, and was still re- 
markably fair; her nasal organ being just such 
a member as infallibly belongs to people whom 
nature seems to have created under a written 
contract. She had still asweet-looking mouth, 
and its even rows of teeth reminded me of a 
small sunflower broken in two before its seeds 
have lost their whiteness. So much for Aunt 
Margarct. 

“Jt will be an uncomfortable night,” she 
continued; “and of all things, I object to hot 
nights, when the little barbed particles that 
have all day been taking possession of one 
are stealing their way out against the grain. 
I can endure the flood-tide of heat, but I do - 
protest against the ebb!” 

“Never mind,” remarked Cousin John, “ it 
will be a great night for corn-growing. Ours 
grew four inches last night, to say the least.” 

“Four inches!” cried little Charlie, who 
went to Miss Primrose’s school, and torment- 
ed all the household with fractions, “ that’s 
sixteen forty-eighths of a foot—Miss Primrose 
says so—you never ought to say inches.” 

“Well,” continued John, “I heard it snap 
as if every stalk was trying to take the lead 
of the family. Corn keeps awake all night, 
you know.” 

“And so do I,” laughed Aunt Margaret, 
“such nights as these; though from a different 
cause, possibly. I suppose the corn is not so 
sensitive to mosquito bites as I am; besides, 
I fight too fierce a battle with the heat to allow 


of my growing very fast; then there is always - 


an army with trumpets above my head, every 


COOMER. 


little villain encouraging his file-leader to 
‘pitch in” because I am so far gone that I 
cannot hurt them—at least, they think so. 
But spealzing of corn-growing reminds me of 
a ‘little story.” You know I was ‘brought 
up,’ as the saying is, at Uncle Raymond’s. 
Your mother knows just what kind of a man 
Uncle Raymond was—don’t you, TIlannah ?” 

“Yes,” said mother, “ the laziest man alive, 
They did say he could never Reep a whole 
pair of pants, because, when he went saunter- 
ing about, if he came to the top of a hill, 
rather than walk to the bottom, he would sit 
down and slide! You know lazy people take 
‘the most pains, and he would undergo all the 
labor of getting up, for the sake of the slide 
down!” 

“T would have liked to witness that opera- 
tion, it was so characteristic,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, with a merry light in her chestnut- 
colored eyes; “but I have seen him sit in a 
rocking-chair to thresh barley. What a fig- 
ure he cut, I declare! sitting in his chair on 
the barn floor, in danger of pounding his own 
head off!” 

“And you know, Margaret,” said mother, 
“how he would sit on a cold winter’s evening, 
with the snow blowing over his house as thick 
as ever the ashes did over Pompeii, burning 
the last stick of wood that he had out of the 
swamp, laughing, tal!:ing, and drinking cider, 
as unconsciously as if he had piles of fuel at 
the door.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, “and the next 
morning, when fairly driven to bestir himself, 
he would shoulder his axe, wallow through 
the snow-drifts to the woods, and bring up a 
stick or two on his shoulder. He had fifty 
acres of timber, but never provided wood 
while there was any warmth left in the ashes. 
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You know how Aunt Raymond used to scold ? 
but, lor!—” 

“Anything but a slack man!” said mother. 

“Well, as I was saying,” resumed Aunt 
Margaret, “I was brought up there. Uncle 
Raymond was always kind to me; he never 
was unkind to any one. He would say ‘yes’ 
to all my propositions, because the saying ‘ no’ 
would have involved the necessity of some 
explanation which he was too lazy to afford. 

“Fannie Raymond and I were of the same 
age, and at sixteen we began to think our- 
selves entitled to beaux like other girls. 
Young men assumed the usual market value 
in our eyes; yet we affected fastidiousness. 
We made fun of Bill Watkins, ostensibly be- 
cause he wore long hair, but really because he 
went home with Ruth Ryder, instead of us, 
one dark Sunday evening from church. But 
the poor fellow was frightened enough, as it 
was—having to go home with a girl—so we 
ought to have pitied him. We ridiculed Tom 
Collins for his big feet, yet either of us would 
have jumped to get him, feet and all. And 
we laughed about Dan Weaver because he 
was'so bashfw. I remember his coming for a 
pair of overshoes that his mother had left at 
our house. He was overwhelmed by our 
presence, and so terribly confused! ‘These 
are those, are they not? said he, taking up 
the articles, and making a desperate attempt 
at refined English. 

“Yes, said Fannie, ‘them’s um!’ 

“To a bashful swain, a maid of sixteen is a 
dreadful ‘creature; and I suppose poor Dan 
Weaver tormented himself for many a day 
with thinking what he might have said, and 
didn’t. 

“One day, in the hottest part of summer, 
we heard that Julia Walker was to have a 
party. We were invited. . Of course, no beaux 
came to escort us; they would have been 
scared at the idea. Julia Walker lived about 
a mile off, away across the fields, and we 
started before sunset. ' 

“You know all about this going across lots. 
Ifere was a stone wall, there a pair of bars; 
here a hucklebury lot, and there a field of 
corn; here an old, white-faced bay horse, 
there a ‘cow, with crumpled horns, in the 
act of lying down under a great button-wood, 
and heaving a deep breath of satisfaction, as 
her body came plump upon the ground. Then 
there were broad-horned oxen, fighting the 
flies—(Philip, of Mount Hope, kept his pow- 
der in just such a horn as these noble brutes 
might have furnished; and looking at them, I 


thought of Annawan’s present to Captain 
Church,” )—said aunt, parenthetically. 

“As we neared the house, a great yellow 
dog barked at us, and we climbed upon a wall 
overhung with quince bushes, scattering a 
score or two of shanghaes,¢lucks and turkeys, 
hardly more scared than ourselves. Presently 
we heard Julia’s-yoice calling ‘Banquo!’ She 
ran towards us with a ringing laugli, the poul- 
try following at her heels, and the great dog 
shaking his ears and capering all around her. 

“Evening came, and with it numerous 
belles and beaux. How queerly the country 
Jads had primmed up for the occasion! look- 
ing in their ill-fitting “store clothes” like 
wooden men. Women dress by instinct; but 
a man knows nothing about the use of 
clothes.” 

“Why, Aunt Margaret!” 

“Tt is the truth. A country beau will get 
into his Sunday coat as he would into a hollow 
log; and it sets about as well on him; buta 
woman’s dress is a part of herself. 

“Well, we danced, played, and of course, 
flirted. The youngest water-fowl could swim, 
and we could flirt. Some of the girls were 
romps; others were mincing creatures, whom 
the boys were at first afraid of; for man is lit- 
tle skilled in woman’s nature, and does not 
like risking much until he has drawn the 
enemy’s fire. The most prim little miss of all 
was Clara Harper. She looked with disdain 
upon most of the farmers’ sons, because her 
father kept a grocery, and sold molasses. 
One of the amusements consisted in our try- 
ing to guess what article in the room was in- 
dicated by an initial letter which one of the 
party might give; and in one instance Miss 
Clara gave W. K. We guessed in vain, and 
upon our giving it up, Clara informed us that 
W. K. stood for window curtain! 

“But we had been charged to return early; 
and now came an hour of trial. The girls 
flitting about in quest of sundry light articles 
of dress, and whispering smart things to each 
other, controlled their fluttering spirits better 


than did the boys theirs. The latter stood’ 


trembling and nervous. It is hard to wait in- 
actively for danger. Of all human beings the 
young male of the human species is most 
awkward in making approaches to the female. 
In one way and another, however, we all se- 
cured escorts. Bill Rogers shying off with 
Emily Watson, and walking sideways, as if he 
feared somebody was going to kick him, and 
Jack Archer and Tom Morris coming with 
Fannie and me. 
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“We set out across lots,and had accom- 
plished half the distance home, before Tom 
ventured to ask if I would accept his arm; 
but we could not keep step, and as the path 
was uneven, our shoulders knocked together 
like two corks in a wash-tub. Fannie’s beau 
was not so valiant. He wentstumbling along 
about six feet from her. He had shown much 
fortitude at the party, but was unequal to this 
new ordeal. It shook his courage—away out 
doors with a girl, and nothing to say! 

* Taving crossed Uncle Raymond’s pasture, 
we came to the cornfield adjoining the house ; 
and our escort were gallantly letting down 
the bars, when a shrill scream from Fannie 
startled us; and looking off to the right, close 
by the pasture wall, we saw the most horrid 
object that you can imagine. It looked like a 

gantic man, with an immensely long face; 
and I thought it had great scaly wings, like 
something in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“Our beaux were no longer the awkward 
creatures they had been; and Tom Morris ran 
so violently as to hit himself with his heels, 
which frightened him almost to death. 
“¢There comes a brickbat!’ he bellowed, as he 
fled like the ‘ wind-swift Cupid.’ Fannie and 
I followed with the fleetness of rabbits; 
stumbling over corn-hills, getting blows across 
the face from the great stalks, and feeling as 
if a hand of ice was ready to clutch us by the 
shoulder. Our‘ protectors, reaching the edge 
of the field, darted at full run for their homes, 
while we fled to our chamber. 

“Tt was the warmest night of the whole 
summer, and between heat, exertion and 
fright, it seemed to me that there would be 
little remaining of us by morning. For a 
good while we lay and talked about the ap- 
parition, but at length fell asleep. Uncle and 
Aunt Raymond occupied an adjoining room, 
and about daybreak we were awakened by 
hearing them talking rather earnestly with 
each other. 

“¢ There, James, we heard Aunt Raymond 
say, ‘don’t you hear it? Something’s in the 
corn. Do get up and see! 

“*© fudge! he answered, ‘it’s only the 
corn growing. I tell you it always snaps so 
in hot weather. There, do you hear that? 
It jumped half an inchthen. That'll be stout 
corn if this weather holds on.’ 

“Fannie and I heard it too— snap, snap, 
snap!—and thought of the spectre in the pas- 
ture—was he indeed coming? -We could 
imagine him striding through the corn, his 
fearful head overtopping the tallest spindles. 


We lay a moment trembling, and then heard 
Uncle Raymond commence snoring. 

“ The corn snapped louder than ever. 

“*T tell you, James, there’s something in 
that corn!’ persisted aunt; and we could hear 
her punch him with her elbow— wake up! 
wake up!’ 

“Uncle yawned, and spoke impatiently: 
‘What, would you have me get up at mid- 
night to see the corn grow? I can hear it; 
that’s enougy. When corn snaps like that, 
farmers can afford to sleep. Do keep quiet? 

“* Midnight, indeed! it’s broad daylight, 
returned aunt, ‘and I’m sure there’s some- 
thing in the corn, too. Well, if he aint sound 
asleep again !—Fannie !’ 

“* What, ma?’ 

““Did you and Margaret put up the corn- 
field bars when you came through last 
evening ?” 

“*No, ma; we saw something that frighten- 
ed us, and ran as fast as we could,’ 

“Aunt Raymond’s bed gave one prodigious 
creak, and then her feet struck the floor. 
Slipping on her dress and shoes, she ran down 
stairs and into the yard. 

“Patrick! Patrick! we heard her call, 
under the hired man’s window. 

“*Sure, an’ what is it, mum ?” 

«“«There’s a whole herd of cattle in the corn 
—come down, quick? 

“*An’ d’ye tell me so! Indade, mum, an’ 
T'll be wid ye? and down went Pat, his hair 
looking like a birch broom. We girls, as some 
atonement for our great guilt, joined in the 
chase, and there was a general uproar. 

“Whoo! whooroosh! out wid yez, yer 
thramplin’ sons iv the divil! shouted Pat, as 
the herd went crashing through the corn, 
There were four oxen, seven cows, nine young - 
cattle and the old white-faced horse; who, 
throwing up his head, with a long cornstalk 
in his mouth, started at a trot for the bars, 
followed by his twenty companions. 

“We had the curiosity to approach the pas- 
ture, in quest of the apparition. There was 
nothing upon the spot which could have 
caused our fright, and we were as much per- 
plexed as ever. 

“*Faix,«thin, an’ it must have been the 
ould divil himself, suggested Patrick, when he 
had heard our story. ‘He knowed ye would 
lave down the bars wid the fright, an’ thin he 
could dbrive the catthle into the corrun? 

“But this hypothesis seemed hardly reason- 
able, since the devil could have let down the 
bars for himself. So we returned to the house 
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as wise as we were before. Uncle Raymonddid one day in huckleberry-time we went out in 
not take the loss of his corn much to heart. the pasture. Old Billy, the white-faced horse, 
He remarked that there would be less to har- was lying down behind some trees. On see- 
vest, a saying which aside from its undeniable ing us he started up, sitting upon his 
truth, had, from his lips, a peculiar signifi- haunches, like a dog, and seeming taller than 
cance. His heaven was a place where there aman. I have since observed that horses of 
is nothing to do. ‘a certain age’ frequently get in this position; 
“The adventure of that night proved of but Billy looked absolutely frightful, and in 
incalculable advantage to our rustic beaux, a moment I saw how the old fellow had duped 
giving them material for conversation; and us on that unfortunate night. In this position, 
when we next met, the ‘weather’ was held seen by moonlight, sitting so erect, with ears 
only as a reserve corps. They had hadasub- pointing skyward, like horns, he must have 
ject before which their timidity in our pres- looked like anything but a horse. 
ence fled away; and though a little ashamed “But I mean!—whew! how warm it is get- 
of their cowardice, they felt relief in the ting! And these wretched mosquitos! How 
thought that they had seen something of is any one to sleep? If your corn don’t grow 


which they were more afraid than of us.” another four inches to-night, John, or sixteen 
“But, Aunt Margaret, what was it that forty eighths of afoot, as Charlie would say, it 
frightened you? Did you ever know?” never will!” concluded Aunt Margaret, with 


“O,I had liked to have forgotten. Well, one of her gleeful smiles, 
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BALLOUVD’S MONTHLY FOR 1867. 


Tuts number of BALLovu’s MoNTHLY MAGAZINE commiences a new volume—the twenty- 
fifth. Its great success during the past twelve years has inspired a large number of imitators. 
From all parts of the country we notice proposals for new serials, in various forms and for 
various purposes, but none will be placed at the low subscription price of BALLOov’s, for the 
reason that a magazine, unless backea by an immense edition, could not pay expenses at the 
low figure of $1.50 per year, or fifteen cents for single copies. 

In spite of the brisk competition, therefore, we are happy to announce to our patrons, which 
are now numbered at 50,000, that our Magazine never stood upon so firm a foundation, and 
was never regarded in so favorable a light as at the present time. We have lost a few of our 
old subscribers, but in their place have gained hundreds of new ones; so in face of such 
encouragement we must return thanks to our friends, and to show how much we appreciate 
‘the patronage bestowed upon us, venture to call attention to the appearance of this number of 
the Magazine. The type is new, the head-lines are new, the engravings are fresh and well- 
executed, the stories and poems are original and written by the best authors. In fact, we have 
not spared expense, and do not intend to, for the purpose of showing our subscribers that we 
give them their money’s worth. But there are no growlers in our ranks, and we never had 
any. In fact, we have been in the receipt, the past six years, of numerous letters from friends 
and others, asking for statistics, so that it may be known how we manage to issue so good a 
Magazine at so low a price. Our answer has invariably been, that, by the aid of a large edition 
we could pay expenses, and still improve our serial as we saw opportunity for so doing. 

In commencing a new volume, we intend that the first number shall represent what the 
remainder shall be. We have the best facilities for carrying out our designs. We have a corps 
of writers who rank with the best magazine contributors in the land. They are faithful and 
devoted to their work, and will aid us in making BALLov’s MontTHLY MAGAZINE as familiar 
as household words all over the country. Our designers and engravers are men of genius, 
taking a just pride in their profession, ready to adopt an idea or an inspiration, and spread it 
before our readers. Our premises are large, and filled with the best of machinery of the latest 
pattern, so there is no reason why we should not continue to grow until our circulation is one 
hundred thousand, which is as large as we could desire. 
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The Florist. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


O, what tender thoughts beneath 
These silent flowers are lying; 

Hid within the mystic wreath 
My love hath kissed on tying. 


Ceratonia. 

An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a native of the 
south of Europe and Asia. The pod is fleshy, like 
that of the tamarind, and it is said to have been the 
food St. John fed on in the wilderness, the seeds be- 
ing called “locusts,” and the pulp “ wild honey.” 
Hence the popular name of St. John’s Bread. It is 
also called the Carob tree. The tree is of very slow 
growth, and the flowers have no beauty; but the 
plant is worth cultivation for its dark green leathery 
leaves. It should be grown in a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and peat, well drained, and frequently 
watered ; and it is propagated by cuttings of the old 
wood stuck in sand. 


Golden Saxifrage. 

Herbaceous plants, with yellow flowers, natives of 
Britain, North America and Nepaul, not growing 
more than four or five inches high. They are rather 
difficult to cultivate, but succeed best in a moist 
shady situation, near a rivulet, or at the foot of rock- 
work, or in a grotto. They should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, and are propagated by 
division of the roots. 

The Spindle-Tree. 

It is a very valuable shrub for a small garden, as it 
will continue to thrive, and to produce abundance of 
flowers and fruit every year, for many years in suc- 
cession, without increasing much in size, or requiring 
to be cut in. It is also ornamental in early spring, 
from the peculiar form of its buds and the richness of 
its dark red bracteas. All the kinds will grow in any 
common garden soil, and they are increased by seeds 
or cuttings. 

Clematis. 

Half-hardy and hardy climbers; shrubby and,her- 
baceous; with white and purple flowers. They are 
all most desirable plants, of the easiest culture in any 
light rich soil; and readily propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood, or seeds, which are frequently 
ripened plentifully. No garden, however small, ought 
to be without one or more of the various species of 


this plant. 


Cedar of Goa. 

A very ornamental half-hardy tree, which in a 
sheltered situation has a beautiful effect on a lawn, 
from its drooping branches and glaucous foliage. It 
requires a light soil, and to be occasionally watered, 
a8 its roots are very apt to wither if suffered to be- 
come too dry. 


The Indian-Rubber Tree. 

A kind of fig-tree, which yields the East Indian 
Caoutchouc; that used principally in making the 
water-proof clothing is, however, from Brazil, and is 
produced by Siphonia Cachuchu, one of the Euphor- 
biacess. In both cases the trunk of the tree is wound- 
ed, and there flows from the wound a thick, milky 
juice, which, when hardened by exposure to the air, 
becomes the Indian-rubber. /’. elastica is a favorite 
stove-shrub, from its large size, and shining, leathery 
leaves; but it very seldom produces either flowers or 
fruit; and, when it does, they have no beauty. The 
plants should be grown in sandy loam, and they 
strike readily from cuttings. 

Hazel. 

The common hazel is rather a fruit-tree than an 
ornamental shrub; but it is sometimes grown in 
pleasure-grounds and geometric gardens, to form a 
shady walk. Walks of this kind were great favorites 
in the time of Elizabeth, and also in the Dutch gar- 
dens laid out at the time of William III. They are 
therefore suituble in the gardens of Elizabethan 
houses, or of any mansions built in James I.’s style. 
They require no particular care but planting the 
young trees in a loamy soil, giving them, if possible, 
a little of that rich yellow soil generally called hazel 
loam, from its peculiar adaptation to this plant, and 
clipping and training the branches so as to make the 
walk form one continued bower. 

The Snowdrop. 

The common British Snowdrop is well known both 
in its single and double state; but the Russian Snow- 
drop, which has smaller flowers, is not so common, 
They both require a light, rich soil, and they will 
thrive under the drip of trees. 

Gilia. 

Beautiful annual flowers, natives of California, 
which only require sowing in spring or autumn in 
the open border. 


Cotula. 

Hardy and tender annuals, of which C. aurea, L., 
the flowers of which are like little golden balls, is the 
only one worth cultivating. It will grow in any 
common garden soil, and requires to be sown in 
March, with the usual treatnient of hardy annuals, 


Celsia. 

Half-hardy annuals and biennials, with showy yel- 
low flowers, and nearly allied to the genus Verbas- 
cum. They are generally raised on a hotbed, and 
the biennials are kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight frost. 


Bitter-Sweet, 
An indigenous suffrutescent climbing shrub, with 
pretty flowers and red berries, common in hedges, 
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The Mousewitfe. 


Rump-Steak Pie. 

Procure two pounds of ramp steaks, which cut into 
thinnish slices, and season well with pepper and salt; 
dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a small pie- 
dish, finishing the top in the form of adome; add a 
wineglassful of water; then have ready halfa pound 
of puff paste; cut offa small piece, which roll into a 
band, and Jay round the edge of the dish, having pre- 
viously wettod it with a paste-brush dipped in water; 
then roll out the remainder of the paste to about 
the size of the dish, and lay the other piece over, 
make a hole with a knife at the top, press the edges 
evenly down with your thumbs, trim the pie round 
with a knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, 
and ornament with the trimmings of the paste, ac- 
cording to fancy; vake it rather better than an hour 
in a moderate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 


Roast Beef. 

The tender loin, and first and second cuts off the 
rack, are the best roasting pieces; the third and 
fourth cuts are good. When the meat is put to 
the fire, a little salt should be sprinkled on it, and 
the bony side turned towards the fire first. When 
the bones get well heated through, turn the meat, 
and keep a brisk fire ; baste it frequently while roast- 
ing. There should be a little water put iuto the 
dripping-pan when the meat is put to roast. If it is 
a thick piece, allow fifteen minutes to each pound to 
roast it in ; if thin, less time will be required. 


Soup. 

Get what is called a good soup bone, boil two hours, 
leaving about two quarts of broth; break two eggs 
into some flour, and knead it very stiff; roll out in 
three sheets to the thickness of wrapping-paper; 
spread them on a table to dry for halfan hour; then 
place them on one another and roll them up as you 
would jelly cake; with a sharp knife cut very fine 
strips from the end, not wider than the thickness of 
@tase-knife; shake them up to separate them; drop 
into your broth slowly, stirring your soup all the 
while. Boil ten minutes; season with pepper, salt, 
celery, or a little parsley. 

Cranberry Tart. 

Take half a pint of cranberries, pick them from the 
stems and throw them into a saucepan with half a 
pound of white sugar and a spoonful of water; let 
them come toa boil; then retire them tostand og 
the hob while you peel and cut up four large apples ; 
put a rim of light paste round your dish ; strew in the 
apples; pour the cranberries over them; cover with a 
lid of crust, and bake for an hour. For a pudding, 
proceed in the same manner with the fruit, and boil 
it in a basin or cloth. 


Apple Jelly. 

Pare, core, and cut thirteen good apples into small 
bits; as they are cut throw them into two quarts of 
cold water; boil them in this, with the peel of a 
lemon, till the substance is extracted, and nearly 
lialf the liquor wasted; drain them through a hair 
sieve. An‘ toa pint of the liquid add one pound of 


loaf sugar pounded, the juice of one lemon, and the 
beaten whites of one or two eggs; put it into a sauce- 
pan, stir it till it boils, take off the scum, and let it 
boil till clear, and then pour it into a mould, 


Stewed Apples. 

Apples kept over for winter use lose their perfect 
flavor, and the summer luxury of “stewed apples” 
is rarely enjoyed during the winter or spring. While 
apples are plenty, and in fine flavor, stew them with 
sugar and seal them up. They will be as spicy and 
delicious at Christmas asin September. A cheaper 
or more favorite article for the tea-table can scarcely 
be found. 

Preserving Barberries. 

They must be gathered when not over ripe, and 
the leaves and dead stalks should be picked off; after 
which they should be placed in jars in a large quan- 
tity of salt and water, and tied down with bladder. 
They must be looked at occasionally, and as soon as 
ascum is seen to rise on them they should be put 
into new salt and water. 


To make a Chowder. 

Lay some slices of good fat pork in the bottom of 
your pot, cut a fresh cod into thin slices and lay them 
top of the pork, then a layer of biscuit, and alteraate- 
ly the other materials till you have used them all; 
then put in a quart of water. Let it simmer till the 
fish is doné; previously to its being thoroughly done, 
add pepper, salt, and such seasoning as you like, and 
a thickening of flour, with a coffee cup of good cream 
or rich milk. 


Cream Pies. 

Four eggs beaten in half-pint cold milk, with six 
large tablespoonfuls of flour, tea cup of sugar, a little 
salt. Heat one quart of milk nearly to boiling, then 
stir the eggs, etc., into the milk, and stir rapidly un- 
til it thickens. Addone teaspoonfuloflemon. Make 
the pastry as for custard pies. When done, pour the 
cream on the pies and set away until cool. 


Currant Cakes. 

Take six ounces of currants, the same quantity of 
pounded loaf sugar, a little grated nutmeg, half a 
pound of butter, and three-quarters of a pound of 
dried and sifted flour; rub the butter with the flour 
till they be well mixed, then add the other ingredi- 
ents, and bind them with three beaten yolks of eggs, 
and two or three spoonfuls of rose or orange-flower 
water. Roll it out, and cut it into round cakes with 
the top of a wineglass or tin. 


Molasses Drop Cakes. 

One cup of molasses, one half cup of butter, three 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one of soda. 
Beat the ingredients well together, and drop with a 
spoon in a buttered tin. Bake quick. 


Cheap Cake. 

One pint of flour, one egg, one cup of sugar, butter 
as large as the bowl of a spoon, milk to make stiff as 
pound! cake, ono teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half 
teaspoonful of soda. 
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Experimental Pearl Oyster Nursery. 

A report from Mr. Clements R. Markham to the 
Madras Government on the establishment of an ex- 
perimental pearl oyster nursery at Tuticorin has re- 
cently been published, from which we learn that a 
series of experiments are being carried on there under 
the superintendence of Captain Phipps, the superin- 
tendent of the Tinnevelly Pearl Bank, with a view 
to improving the pearl fisheries of that presidency. 
In the first place Captain Phipps will be supplied 
with six aquaria of the most improved construction, 
fitted with dark chambers, and provided with a cis- 
tern and ebonite barrel force pump, so as to ensure a 
constant current of water. In addition to these, a 
microscope arranged for the observation of aquatic 
objects will also be furnished, in order that the food 
of the pearl oyster fixh, the p 
with the formation of “spat,” the duration of life, 
the time of spawning, and the true cause of the 
formation of pearls, may be carefully observed. 


Two Cannibals, 

The other evening, at a party, Sir George Scott, re- 
cently arrived from New Caledonia, where he com- 
manded adetachment on active service, exhibited 
two anthropophagi, whom he had taken prigoners in 
a skirmish with the natives, These young cannibals 
handed about ices and glasses of eau sucre to the 
guests. Sir George informed his guests that one of 
them had eaten his grandfather, and the other de- 
voured the master who had instructed him in the use 
of the club. These two young men were as charming 
as possible, and were themselves in danger of being 
devoured by caresses. 


A wonderful Man. 

There appeared in Paris*in the sixteenth century, 
one Mecab Ader, calling himself the Wandering Jew, 
and claiming to have lived 1600 years, and to have 
visited all parts of the earth. He was familiar with 
every important event and date since the birth of 
Christ, and was not confused by the most intricate 
cross-questioning, but answered readily. No one 
could address him in any language that he was igno- 
rant of. He was visited by all the literati of thecity, 
who believed him to be an impostor, but went away 
bewildered and astonished. He suddenly disappeared 
from Paris. 

Chloride of Magnesia, 

Chloride of magnesia derived from sea-water is 
convertible into what is called anhydrous magnesia; 
this latter formed into lumps and soaked with water 
for several months, becomes hard and transparent as 
alabaster. This anhydrous magnesia, if powdered 
and mixed with an equal part of powdered marble, 
pressed into a mould, and exposed for some time to 
the action of water, forms a substance like marble, 
suitable for busts. Soap-bubbles of extraordinary 
size and strength may be blown from a mixture of 
oleate of soda and glycerine. They may be set on 
wine-glasses, or placed under bell-jars, and will re- 

main unbroken for twenty-four hours. If let fall on 


the carpet, they will rebound; and if carefully cut 


Satters. 


open with a pair of scissors, wet with the solution, 
smaller bubbles may be blown inside. A small bubble 
examined under the microscope presents in its move- 
ments and iridescence a most beautiful object. 


The Moon’s Seas. 

The seas are the only part of the moon which can 
be seen by the naked eye, and that very imperfectly. 
With the telescope there comes into sight a much 
more remarkable view of its surface, and amidst the 
first objects which catch the eye are the remarkable 
mountainous circular formations. Their similarity 
to the great volcanoes of the earth, extinct or other- 
wise, has often been remarked. The maps of the en- 
virons of Naples, of Vesuvius, of the volcanoes of 
Auvergne and Teneriffe, present the same features. 
But those sink into insignificance when compared 
with the vast surface of the lunar volcanoes, and 
could scarcely be perceived if seen from the moon, 
and the whole of those known on the earth might be 
placed within one of the lunar annular mountains. 


Purification’ of Water. 

It is stated that there is good reason to believe, 
from: certain experiments recently made, that any 
kind of water my be freed, not only from the impuri- 
ties it contains in suspension, but also those it holds 
in solution, and may thus be made fit for drinking, 
by adding to it a very small amount of a solution of 
permanganate of potash, and then filtering it through 
a layer of magnetic oxide of iron and carbon, afew 
inches thick. The required mixture may be obtained 
by heating in a close vessel red oligist ore and asmall 
quantity of sawdust. 


An important Hint. 

We have seen in a coppersmith’s workshop thin 
cushions of India-rubber cuttings placed under the 
legs of benches, with a remarkable effect. The work- 
men in the shop below had long been annoyed and 
deafened by the noise of the hammering; but when 
the cushions were placed, as above described, the 
noise was so much deadened that scarcely a sound 
passed through the floor. At the same time, there 
was no loss of solidity in the benches. 


A tedious Pilgrimage. 

Catherine de Medicis made a vow that if certain 
undertakings of hers prospered, she would send a 
pilgrim on foot to Jerusalem, and that every three 
steps he advanced, he should go one back. <A citizen 
of Verberie actually accomplished this tedious jour- 
ney, and was liberally rewarded by the queen, being 
well paid, and made a noble. 


Knowledge of Languages. 

Joseph Caspar Mozzafonti, the great Italian lin- 
guist, is said to have known one hundred and twenty 
languages. Byron termed him “a walking polyglot, 
a monster of language.”’ He had the gift of think- 
ing in any language he had acquired, and was the 


greatest linguist the world ever saw. 
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A GOOD MAJORITY FOR HIM. 


Several years ago, a celebrated Methodist minister 
and revivalist, well known for his eloquence and zeal, 
was preaching at Louisville. The feeling had got 
pretty well up, and one night, after a very powerful 
sermon, he came down from the pulpit, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the mourners, whilst the good old 
bymn of 

“Sweet Canaan, 
I'm bound for the land of Canaan!" 


‘was strack and chimed in by hundreds of voices, The 
hymn was concluded, but he exhorted—his words 
and appeals fell upon the ears of his congregation 
without exciting any emotion. At length he con- 
cluded to make a bold strike and follow it up with a 
test, and resuming the pulpit, after a few words of 
exhortation he solemnly announced that he would 
put a question, upon which he expected all to vote in 
view of the estimation they placed upon their souls. 
With finger raised significantly, and ina most solemn 
manner, he announced: 

“All those in favor of Christ will please rise to their 
feet.” 

Only some eight or ten responded to the announce- 
ment, and while the minister was watching intensely 
for others to signify their position by rising, a worthy 
member, who was on his feet, interfered and sug- 


“That the reason might be that the disciples were 
all too modest t vote.” 

At this juncture, a loud voice was heard in the 
gallery: 

“I say, Brother , it’s no use a talking or try- 
ing to force the vote; this congregation is for the 
devil, by at least twenty-five hundred majority.” 


A PROFESSOR TAKEN DOWN. 

During the recent session of the Teacher’s Insti- 
tute, in Rutland County, while Professor Adams was 
endeavoring to illustrate the manner of teaching 
arithmetic, he took up a small globe standing on the 
desk, and asked : 

“ How many units in the globe?” 

Answer—“‘ One.” 

Taking up his hat, “ How many units in my hat?” 

Answer—(by a naughty boy in the audience)— 
“ Shake it and see!” 

The professor was taken down. 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 

«John, I am going to the church, and If it should 
rain, [ wish you to come with the umbrella for me; 
however, rcu need not come, unless it should rain 
downright.” 

The gentleman went. It did rain; but John had 


Fats and Fancies. 


gone to the other end of the town to see Mary. His 
master came back with drenched garments, and a 
look of implacable anger. 

“John,” said he, “why didn’t you bring the 
umbrella?”’ 
* Because, sir,” replied John, “ it rained slanting!” 


SATISFIED AUTHOR. 

A not over-successful Parisian dramatic author 
lately called for his piece in fifteen acts, which he had 
left six months before with the manager. After a 
search of half an hour, the old bundle was discover- 
ed, but, helas! terribly rat-eaten. 

“TI regret, monsieur—” began the regisseur, apolo- 
getically, when returning the MS. 

“ Not at allnot at all,” said the poor dramatist. 
“T am happy, at least, tosee that my MS. has pro- 
cured the means of some one dining well and fre- 
quently, if it has not done so for the author.” 


A MODERN LANDLORD. 

When Joseph Bonaparte first came to America, he 
travelled with a number of attendants. On one oc- 
casion, stopping at a hotel, he was well entertained, 
and was quite profuse in his compliments to mine 
host. In the morning, when the landlord made out 
the bill, he put in every item he could think of; yet 
when he added it up, he di not think the total was 
large enough for an ex-monarch t8 pay. So he re- 
viewed the bill, and added afew more items. Yet 
still it did not seem enough. He then added one 
more—‘ To kicking upa fuss generally, fifty dollars.” 


+ 


A STRONG HINT. 

“Look out there! What are you kicking my dog 
for?” 

“Tm kickin’ him ’cause he’s full of fleas, and I 
don’t want to get ’em on my good clothes.” 

“ Fleas, the devil! Why, that dog sleeps with 
me.” 

“Yes, darn you, I know it; and that’s whar he 
gets them.” 


A STUMP ORATOR. } 

“But, as I said before, we have proved to you 
where that town line is. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, 
there it is, and there it will remain forever; and all 
the ingenuity of my learned brother can never efface 
it—can never wash it out. No, gentlemen, he may 
plant one foot on the utmost verge of the outermost 
ring of the planet Saturn, and plant the other on 
Arcturus, and seize the Plelades by the hair, and 
wring them dry, but he cannot wash out that town 
line—never, never!” 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


PRACTISING AT THE BAR, 


INVERTED a kins, who has te clase owing toa fear tat 


the elegance of figure for which he was noted) :— ef; think, Mr. Blifkins, with this.” 
A SHOCK. 


— 


Screntiric Party (with whom our friend Jones has inereating conversation) :— 
ing of torpedoes, I have a little pen KAT my = invention here, which I y 
required—the slightest touch, and you to atoms!” 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 
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PARLOR THEATRICAIS. 


brazen-faced thing wanted to play the 


INDIGNANT AND RATHER THIN LADIES:—“Ah! no wonder that 
ashamed of such legs.” 


AN EXCITED TRAGEDIAN :—“ Look a-here! my false calves haver come ; 80 I play Iago with the toga, or 
lll not play at all!” 


. | 
— 
FANCY PORTRAITS. 
\ 
Se Collected in Europe, at an immense expense, for the benefit of our shoddyites. 


